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Editorial, 
TAR ISLAND, from being a roseate hope, has now 
become an accomplished fact. We Unitarians have 


already a five rayed star of faith, and it is pecul- | 


iarly our own. But this new star is binary, and 
we share it fraternally with others, in the spirit 
of worship and service. Robert Browning had a star; and 
“Tt could throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue.” 


So let our Star send its bright red rays of spiritual 


illumination and its blue actinic rays of heart consecration 
forth into the world, throughout the circling year. 


wt 


SoME of our weaker Branch Alliances apply, from 
time to time, through the central board, to other stronger 
Branches, for aid, either in money or for listed articles. 
There are two sides to this kind of situation. On the 
one hand, it is admirable that the strong should help 


the weak; self-supporting and flourishing societies gain 


strength in the giving. But, on the other hand, there is 
danger, in the present and in the future, for any Alliance 
which forms the fixed habit of holding out its hands for 
help. We must help one another, in brotherly and 
sisterly fashion; but we must beware lest we pauperize our- 
selves, and too easily echo those proverbial cries of the 
horse-leech’s daughters. 
wt 


James Wurtcoms Rixey is dead, and human life has 
lost one of the most human of its interpreters. His 


genius had not the splendor of the Aurora Borealis, nor 


did it flame with the glories of the western evening sky; 
but it was a warm fire on the hearth of a loving household, 
and cold fingers were warmed at its genial blaze, and dull, 
disheartened faces took on brightness from its burning. 
The Hoosier poet sang of love and life, and, out of his 


own wide, deep experience, he distilled an attar which 


brought balm and beauty to many perplexed and troubled 
souls. m 


THERE ought to be more ceremonial and symbolism 
used when immigrants into our country enter upon full 
citizenship. Every edifice of architectural worth has an 
entrance which is a true welcoming portal,—not obscure 
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ee and mean, ‘but dignified and worthy. © But we : t 
_ alien to citizenship by the prosaic, casual signing of paper: 


- > 


a’ 


We ought to have an impressive portal. We ought to 


make use of the resources of ritual and ceremonial, and 


‘thus appeal to the heart and the will, as well as to the 
head. Such a wise use of beautiful symbolic rites would 
do much to remove annoying hyphens. 


wt 


A CONTEMPORARY denounces the Kaiser’s recent ex- 
hortation to his officers as sacrilegious. ‘To be sure, the 
address had in it much of that pompous piosity for which 
he has become notorious. But this is not sacrilege; 
sacrilege implies a conscious affront to things sacred; 
and the Kaiser is quite above that. He is profoundly 
religious, in his way,—an egotistic way. His painted 
portrait in the palace at Berlin shows him at his best and 
his worst; a lofty unbalanced nature, where idealism runs 
easily into fanaticism, and manhood has been inflamed 
and distorted by princely privilege. 


-An Open Door. 


One of the uses of diplomacy is to leave exits properly 
lighted for escape in time of danger. The skill with 
which a situation in which an opponent is plainly and 
wholly wrong may be stated in such a way as to leave 
retreat that will be consistent with self-respect challenges 
admiration even though sincerity is rendered uncertain. 
“Saving one’s face”’ is a Japanese expression for what in 
fact every nation has to bear in mind. The same con- 
sideration enters into every relation. One form of obey- 
ing the Golden Rule is this care to make it easy for an 
opponent to yield without humiliation. Sometimes it only 
needs that a way should be left open for acknowledgment 
to bring settlement out of irritation and conflict. Lawyers 
who settle cases out of court, and whose honesty and 
insight, like Lincoln’s, are so reliable that both sides 
repose confidence in them, are useful in providing safe 
retreats for litigants. Such diplomacy is no more insincere 
than an algebraic quantity. Without some artificial 
symbols many life problems could never be solved. Forms 
of speech, expressions of ingratiating confidence, euphe- 
misms, delicate presuppositions of courtesy and gentle- 
ness are like pontoon bridges thrown across swollen 
streams. They can be used with entire truthfulness, 
and they sometimes fulfil their own prophecies. Faith 
is the only way of justification in many other fields than 
Pauline theology. D. 


Lady Hester Stanhope. 


One of the most picturesque figures of the Early Victo- 
rian era was Lady Hester Stanhope, grand-daughter of 
the elder Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Much has been written 
about her. A biography by her niece, the Duchess of 
Cleveland, was published two years ago. Lady Stanhope 
renounced England and Europe and dwelt, through the 
latter half of her life, in Syria, adopting the dress and 
customs of the Arabs. 

Most of us have some little remnant of superstition 
hidden away in us. Few of us, however we might secretly 
hold it, would openly confess belief in the foretelling of 
the future. But Lady Hester’s remarkable experience in 
such occult matters is most interesting—and instructive. 
When she was about thirty years old, and living in 
England, a notorious fortune-teller, named Brothers, 
assured her that she ‘“‘would go, some day, to Jerusalem, 
would see mighty changes take place, and would pass 
seven years in the desert.’’ Afterward her friends some- 


c: 


an old man, a Syrian, having some skill in astrology, 


Lebanon. She will obtain greater influence than the 
Sultan. . . . The coming of the Mahdi [Saviour] will 
follow. This woman will join in his mission.” 

All these prophecies made a profound impression on 
Lady Hester Stanhope’s imagination. She was influenced, 
in her actions, by her belief in her high destiny; and 
she waited for the prophecies, iterated and reiterated, to 
come true. 

But they did not come true; and she died, in old age, 
impoverished, neglected, and despairing. But if—if she 
had arrived at the power which they predicted, how 
difficult it would be to maintain that they were what they 
certainly were—simply coincidences in the adventurous 
life of a dramatic, sensation-loving woman! B. G. 


Plants and Weeds. 


Weeds are said to be a compliment to the soil. Where 
they grow rank, it is sure that good seed would also bring 
forth good fruit. If this principle had always been 
applied to human nature, we should not have had a lot 
of stupid doctrines about innate depravity to contend 
with. The weeds of faults and sins are a compliment to 
the soil. They show how fertile it is and how easily 
things grow init. If the things are bad, that is no charge 
upon the soil, but upon the neglect of it. Good seed 
would grow also abundantly, and the only thing needed 
is the planting of plenty of them so that they, and not 
vagrant seed, will get the nourishment of the earth. 
Where there are strong faults, we can generally see that 
there might have been as strong virtues. The tendencies 
of character that grew in the wrong direction might have 
made just as abundant showing in the right direction. 
Badness is mostly the perversion of what might just as’ 
well have been goodness. Whether a strong will becomes 
self-will or self-control depends on the way it is bent. 
Whether temper weakens or strengthens character de- 
pends on whether it raises a high aim. Whether good 
nature loosens behavior or simply softens it depends on 
what control it has. The finest things in us may become 
the worst, and what is called the worst may often grow 
into the best. Abusing human nature is rapidly going 
out of fashion, because it is seen that human nature is 
the best nature we have, and where men make the best 
of it something divine grows out of it. D. 


A Message from Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Mrs. Ward, English novelist and Unitarian, long ago 
won friends for herself, in the United States, by her 
books; and her visits to this country only deepened the — 
esteem and regard in which we before held her. Those 
of us who know her personally feel absolute confidence — 

in her sincerity and her breadth of judgment. She has 
been written to frequently by her American friends, — 

during the war; and she has put her replies to their 
earnest questionings into a book, ‘‘England’s Effo: 
recently issued. ; , - 


ook is not a large volume, but it begins with an 
ally long preface written by Joseph H. Choate, 
ng our Ambassador at the Court of St. James. Mr. 
- Choate’s knowledge of England is intimate, and his 
preface is quite as interesting as is the main body of this 
very interesting book. His commendation is whole- 
hearted. He says, ‘Nobody but an Englishwoman, of 
| warm heart, strong brain, and vivid power of observa- 
at tion, could have written these letters which reflect the very 
soul of England since this wicked and cruel war began. 
She has interpreted to us, as no one else has even attempted 
to do, the absolute transformation of English men and 
women, which has enabled them, living and dying, to 
secure for their proud nation, under God, that ‘New 
birth of freedom’ which Lincoln, at Gettysburg, prophe- 
sied for his own countrymen.’ Really, the cause is the 
same, to secure the selfsame thing, “That government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people may not 
perish from the earth.” 

Whatever Mr. Choate’s attitude toward the war was, 
two years ago, his position regarding it to-day, he states, 
throughout his long and eloquent preface, in unequivocal 
terms, and, at the end, he says, ‘I believe, absolutely, 
that nine-tenths of my countrymen are in earnest sym- 
pathy with the Allies, and are confident of their final and 
complete success.” B. G. 


Our Veiled Selves. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, in one of his weird stories, 
describes a minister who wore a thick veil over his face. 
For some reason, real or fancied, his features were not to 
-be looked upon by human eyes. The congregation 
could hear his muffled words, yet could not see the lips 
that uttered them. 

But there are veils, not only for the face, but for the 
soul. The body itself is the veil of the spirit; and, 
often, as the preacher stands in the pulpit, and analyzes 
complex human life, into its elements of hope and duty, 
privilege and possibility, he feels that the impassive faces 
7 of his listeners are much like masks, concealing the real 
men and women within. 

5 The picturesque fancy of Hawthorne, if interpreted 
bs conversely, becomes a stern reality. It is the preacher, 
' the leader of public worship, who unveils himself, who 
~ lays bare his soul before his people, as before his God; 
while the people themselves retain their veil of impassivity, 
sitting in a seclusion inviolate. ‘The point may be pushed 
_ even farther; and it may be said of most of us that during 
a large part of our social intercourse we reveal ourselves 
but little. A few light words of greeting, a few phrases 
about the weather, a reference to the news of the day, 


_ that we have “met” one another. 

Have we really seen or felt the real man or woman who 
___ abides behind the commonplace words and conventional 
manner? No, for Society does not demand, or often 
, allow, the manifestation of the inner man or woman. 

- You go to some reception, some assemblage, where you 
_ meet a score of people, and social propriety does not per- 
_ mit you to mention the grief you carry, or the disappoint- 
t you have just borne. Such talk would tend to dim 
gayety of the social gathering. Therefore, you, with 
d continually reverting to your grief, and your 
ughts turning to some important event, 
es into your faces, talking about the 
, or the probable state of business 


- 


pockets, or to trade with in careless fashion. 


and our meeting is over. We go our way, and report. 


portion of his powers. 


Pe. atid ‘s aay “gue es 
y a certain amount of this 
of conversation, to jingle noisily in our 
Behind it 
all, however, each hides his real treasures, his assets of 
vital belief, angelic or Machiavelian; each holds his 
secret possessions of virtuous or vicious memories, his — 
hoarded hopes and faiths, with key turned upon them; 
and no trick of ““Open Sesame”’ able to lay them bare, to 
critical or even curious eyes. re 2 
There are barriers enough to a true self-revealing, with- 
out our raising others. So much of our inner life as we > 
catl express, we ought to express. For, only by showing 
as much of the Inner Man as we may, are we ourselves 
made better; and it is by seeing the men that we really 
are, that others are encouraged,—or, alas, warned. - ae 
The faculty of penetrating the investiture which = = 
surrounds men and women is born in some, yet is capable mee 
of cultivation in all. Jesus had this faculty, in a marked % ik 
degree. One of his friends said of him, ‘‘He knew what 20 


was in man.” If you read carefully the accounts of his ee 
interviews with Nicodemus, and the Woman of Samaria, pga 
and busy Martha, or the crafty Pharisees, you will see TA. 
that in his questions and answers he penetrates their real = 
motives, replies to their sometimes unconscious inquiries, poe 
and is able to read the very secrets of their souls. £ 

- 


Each of us divides into at least three layers of personal- 
ity. First, the man as he shows himself to the world, 
a public-spirited citizen, a good friend, a kind neighbor. 
One layer deeper, we come to the man as he knows himself, ; 
with sensibilities which he does not show the world, with ~~ 
aspirations and regrets. Deepest of all is the man as 
the world does not know him, as he only half suspects 
himself to be, but as God sees him and knows him,— 
the latent man; the dormant man; the man not only hid- 
den but asleep; with dormant faculties, sleeping powers, 
half-roused capacities, even unborn capabilities. This 
part of every one of us exceeds, in extent, perhaps even 


in value, the two other more active parts which lie out- ee 
side it. We are not only “spirits clad in veils,” but we “ie 


are spirits bound in chains. Each quiescent faculty 
within us has its own chain and its own lock. And what 
is the key? The key is—opportunity. Life, with all 


‘ew? 
its variety, all its kaleidoscopic changes, never gives to Cam 
any of us opportunity for the unfolding of all that is ee 
hidden within us. This earthly life never unlocks all i 
the chains of our fettered powers, never throws open all _ bare 
the doors of our quiescent wills. ¥ 

The old statement, about the square peg’s finding the iP 
square hole, and the round peg’s finding the round hole, ee 
is far short of the complex truth. There are more pegs “tos 
and more holes than round and square ones. In the ice 
multiform activities of modern life, there are scores of a 
geometrical forms which seek their correlated sockets. - 4 
No Yale lock, with its complicated key, ever surpassed the 4 
intricacies of adjustment which often stand, as barriers, eae: 
between a man and his possibilities. ; <a 

The higher you rise, in study of the ascending scale of eee 
organic beings, the more does the law of economy and as 
use come into force. The wild animals develop practically oe 
all the mental powers that are in them. But man, Ss 


highest of all, passes through this earth journey of a 
dawn, a day, and a twilight, finding fields for barely one- ; 
tenth of his capacities, and opportunity for but a small - 
This earth-life is only a fractional 


part of man’s full expanding existence. Death will tear 3 

away, not only the investiture of these bodies, but the veil — 
from every heart. Quite as human life transcends brute ix 
life, here below, so will the life of heaven transcend the ‘ a 


life of earth. B. G, 


_tion among men. 


COL. GEORGE SOULE. 


An discussing this subject, I shall treat it from the 


viewpoint of one who, for sixty years, has been studying 


its operations and teaching the principles and the art 


of its mighty functions in the development of our world 


of business and of our humanity. 

This is pre-eminently a commercial and an industrial 
age. It may be said, in truth, that commercialism rules 
the world; for it not only largely directs the actions of 
all men, but it is the most potent influence in the legisla- 
tion of the nations of the earth. 

‘The wanton destruction of human life now going on in 
Europe by once friendly nations is in no small degree the 
result of an overwrought international commercialism. 

Commercialism is not, as some imagine, a new institu- 
It is as old as history. Following 
down the stream of time to the present era, we find 
Athens, Rome, Genoa, Florence, Antwerp, Liverpool, 
London, Hamburg, New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 
and scores of other cities to be great centres of trade and 


~ commercialism. 


Commercialism, with wealth as its goal, has developed 
agricultural production, insurance, navigation, manu- 
facturing, mining, railroading, banking, and many other 
industries; it has transformed from waste and wilderness 
into the service of millions the islands of the seas and 
the continents of the world, and has civilized or displaced 


the aboriginal inhabitants thereof, and supplied a superior 


it has stimulated every occupation and industry; 
it has 


race; 
it has been an inspiration to science and to art; 
advanced moral progress and religious teaching. 
On the wrong side of commercialism and wealth stand 
as many imps of evil as there are angels of good on the 
other side. . Through these imps of luxury, dissipation, 
licentiousness, and graft, vice and crime have been given 
half their malignant sweep throughout the world. 
Through them, nations have been destroyed, society 
has been corrupted, the people have been plundered, 
and individuals have been ruined in body and in soul. 
These imps of evil are now at work in all communities 


_ throughout the nations of the earth, and in the name and 


behalf of civilization, of truth, of integrity, and of 
humanity, it becomes the duty of every citizen to enlist in 
a warfare against them. ‘The voice of history warns us of 


ee the dangers that await us in the future if these selfish, de- 
-moralizing conditions of commercialism, this disregard 


for law, right, and humanity, and this corruption of society 
are allowed to continue. 
When Ancient Egypt, with her schools, libraries, 


literature, temples, and pyramids, was overwhelmed by 


the waves of wealth, poverty, and wickedness, 2 per 
cent. of her population owned 97 per cent. of her wealth. 
When Persia fell beneath the sword of doom, 1 per cent. 
of her population owned all the land. When Nineveh 
perished, the wealth of the few and the poverty of the 
masses resulted in the demoralization and ruin of this 
once-renowned capital. When Babylon went down by the 
weight of vice and crime, 2 per cent. of her population 


owned all the wealth, and the masses were degraded by 
_. poverty and were more miserable than slaves. 


When 
Rome commenced her decline, which terminated in her 


ruin, 1,800 men owned the Roman Empire. 


Considering these conditions, and the facts of history 
regarding the downfall of other nations, I suggest to the 
people of this great nation that they beware of the causes 
that blighted and entombed Nineveh, Babylon, Rome, 


* Address to the president and members of the Unitarian Conference, Richmond, Va., 
April, 1916. i 


truth mS in for ‘knowledge, noble lian 


humanity. ‘Then from this union would be born a civilia 
tion where fraternity, equality, happiness, and all the 
virtues would supplant the love for wealth and self,— 


a civilization that would dispel the mere aristocracy of 


pelf, and demolish thrones and crowns. 

Unless there is a revolt against the gospel of pelf and 
self, unless the body politic is redeemed from the thraldom 
of perverted commerctfalism, unless some limit is set to 
the acquisition or to the disposition of wealth, unless 
morality, patriotism, integrity, and democratic justice 
for all shall supplant the graft and political knavery that 
are developing in our States, the years of our republic are 
inevitably numbered. 

Considering the foregoing as a predicate or premise, 


let us ask, ‘‘ How is the American Union to be preserved?” — 


“What action shall be taken to insure a glorious future 
for our nation?” 

Socialism offers its solution by “the substitution of 
the co-operative for the competitive system” of labor. 
“It proposes to make the Government the sole capitalist, 
the agent of the people, to manage the industrial system 
for the benefit of all, to buy the means of production 
and transportation, and operate them for the benefit of the 
people at large.” It proposes, and rightfully, too, that 
the laborer shall be better paid. It claims, but errone- 
ously, that ‘Capital is the child of Labor, and has no 
right to Labor’s products”; that “Capital depends on 
Labor, but the latter does not depend on Capital.” 

While Socialism has, in common with all enlightened 
and humanitarian thought, many good features, it 
makes many unreasonable claims regarding capital and 
labor, which prove that it is yet too immature to be 
accepted as a solution for the political and economic 
evils that environ us. 

Among the prophet-priests of Israel who ascribed their 
noble dreams and schemes of social welfare to their great 
Emancipator Moses, we have a solution of the problem 
which we can hardly think was ever enforced in Israel. 
But there it stands as the Law of Jubilee, prohibiting 
the permanent ownership of land and slaves. 

The Mosaic Statute reads: ‘And ye shall hallow the 
fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout all. the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof: it shall be a jubilee 
unto you; and ye shall return every man unto his pos- 
session; and ye shall return every man unto his family. 
The land shall not be sold forever.” In the language of 
Calmet, author of the “Historical and Critical Dic- 
tionary and Bible’: ‘‘Moses intended to preserve, as 
much as possible, the liberty of persons, equality of 
fortunes, and the order of families. Also that the people 
should be attached, both by enjoyment and prejudice, 
to their country, their lands and inheritances; that they 
should have an affection for them, as estates descended to 
them from their ancestors, and designed for their 
posterity.” 

Three hundred and seventy-five years before Chest. 
Lucinus Stolo, a Roman legislator, was desirous - of 
putting a check to the greediness and avarice of the old 
Romans, and through his instrumentality a law was 


enacted forbidding any person. from owning more We KX 
five hundred acres of land; but fraud soon crept in among 


the Romans and destroyed this wise statute. Sto 
himself was the first who violated his own law, and 
condemned for possessing 1,000 acres with his own ‘SO: 
whom he had emancipated expressly for this purp 

Thus we see that the problem of inordinate we 
individuals, of corporations, and: of 
menacing the life of the nations of th 


ry. It is a question that concerns 
; and the welfare and happiness of 

1 wisdom and justice demand consideration 
ae t is not to be wondered at that we have in our : 
AD a deepening conviction that the different nations or 
-- governments should change their constitutions or basic 
principles of government so as to place a limit upon the 

amount of property that a citizen may transmit to his 
children or other relatives, or that he may bequeath to 
any other party, this limit to be fixed at a liberal sum, 
according to the circumstances of the case. Being thus 
by law permitted to accumulate wealth to any amount, 
but limited as to the amount to be transmitted to their 
heirs or to others, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
mankind would not become money-mad. 

‘They would disburse more money capital in order to 
possess more knowledge capital for themselves and 
children; thereby expanding and enlightening their 
minds, elevating and purifying their morals, and capaci- 
tating them for honorable usefulness upon higher planes 
of civilization and thought than the world has yet seen. 

These are a few of the anticipated good results that it 
is believed would follow the enactment of the laws sug- 
gested. Should, however, any person possessing large 
estates or great wealth prefer to hold the same, instead 
of using them as above indicated, or in some other manner, 
then at his death the excess over the amount that the 
law allowed for his heirs would be paid into the public 
treasury and used for defraying the public expense, 
and for public charity, improvements, etc. Thus used, 
general taxation would be lessened, and such improve- 
ments made as would increase the health and prosperity 
of the city and state, and advance the morality, intel- 
ligence, and happiness of the people. 

But whatever is done in this regard, either now or in 
the future, must be done through the forms of law. If 
this fact is kept in view, and the subject is thoroughly 
discussed, all will be well, and great good will as surely 
follow as that cause produces effect. 

But, to us Unitarians, believing above all else in the 
power of love to God and love to men, in which is summed 
up all righteousness,—to us there is a golden key to this 
Pandora box of commercialism under whose potent spell 
the good, the humane, the beneficent, and these alone, 
shall issue forth from it. 

Unless that key is used, no scheme will destroy the 
demons of envy and cruelty that issue from perverted 
u commercialism. 

= ‘It is the golden key of uprightness, unselfishness, 
, justice, tolerant and generous humane character; of 
“Tove ye one another”; of ‘““Do unto others as you 
would have them do to you.” By this key, rightly used, 
} the evils of perverted commercialism would be dethroned. 

Liberal Religion lives and works by the light of reason, 
science, truth, and humanity. The increased knowledge 
of the age developed by the onward march of mind 
constitutes its infallible laws and its living, shining virtues. 
It uses reason for its lamp and an enlightened intellect 
for its guide. | aes 
It has no absurd dogmas, no bigotry, and no isms to 
_ cloud, to darken, and to restrict its humane work, or to 
limit the splendor of its glorious achievements in the cause 
_ of humanity and in the worship of a loving, not a wrathful, 
(sod. | 
_ It binds no martyr to the stake and places no heretics 

| the rack. It issues no bulls, no canons, and hangs 
upon no infallible revelation. 
all to search for truth as a pearl of great 


L 
a 


y cherishing kindly, loving feelings toward 


7 ,. 


| ches all to worship God by a life of practical _ 
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: Current Topics. 

THE advocates of a national law restricting child labor 
have been aroused in the course of the past week by evi- 
dences of vigorous opposition in the Senate to the bill 
recently passed in the House. ‘The opposition is credited 
to manufacturing interests, especially in the South, 
where children are largely employed in the cotton-mills. 
The House bill is based upon the doctrine that if the 
Federal Government has the power to regulate traffic 
among the States,—a principle embodied in such existing 
legislation as the Interstate Commerce Act,—it also 
has the power to determine the antecedents of traffic 
borne from State to State under federal regulations. ‘The 
so-called child-labor bill met with strong opposition in 
the House. When the measure reached the Senate, 


it soon became evident that the opposition to it would 


be even stronger in that chamber. ‘The legislation has 
the unqualified endorsement of the President, of most of 
the party managers in Congress, and evidently is supported 


by a strong public sentiment. 


wt 


ONE of the most notable lockouts in the history of 
labor disturbances in America was ended in New York 
at the beginning of the week by the partial surrender 
of the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Association. 
The struggle was precipitated by the repudiation by the 
employers of the two-year working agreement which had 
been signed after a contest last August. ‘The lockout, 
which was declared on April 29, was followed a few 
days later by the declaration of a strike in retaliation. 
The endeavors of Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, and of 
various social workers and sociologists, to bring about 
an agreement were rejected by the employers, who were 
subjected to a great deal of hostile public criticism. ‘The 
unemployment affected directly no less than fifty thousand 
men and women, who with their dependants have en- 
dured intense suffering in the interval of three months. 
Under the agreement now reached the employers will 
lose $500,000 a year in the division of profits, in addition 
to the $2,500,000 which they have lost by the suspension 
of production so far. ‘The question of the recognition of 


the union—one of the main issues in dispute—is left 


half answered, inasmuch as the employers agree to em- 
ploy union labor only when other things are equal. 


Rad 


Tue national woman suffrage movement is being 
centred rapidly in the new national Woman’s party, 
which is endeavoring to bring to bear upon the Republican 
party all available influences for the passage of a national 
equal suffrage law. Leaders of the Woman's party have 
pointed out that, by limiting its approval of the suffrage 
reform to action by the individual States, the Demo- 
cratic declaration has fallen short of the only method 


by which woman suffrage can be efficiently accomplished 


—and that is by national legislation. An energetic 
attempt is now being made to obtain action on a national 
scale by the Republican party, which did not restrict 
its approval of the suffrage movement to legislation by 
the States. It is pointed out by advocates of the en- 
franchisement of women by federal enactment, that the 
women in the twelve suffrage States are rallying to the 
Woman’s party, and that that party will be in a position 
to make its influence felt in the coming national election. 
The hope of the Woman’s party is that their cause will be 
openly espoused by the Republicans in the approaching 


campaign. 
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THE Mexican crisis, unless some other unforeseen 
event like the Carrizal incident should intervene, is now 
regarded at Washington as definitely passed. The Ameri- 
can troops are being gradually withdrawn toward the 
northern border, as Carranza requested. The National 
Guard is still massed within striking distance of the line, 
but it does not now appear that its services will be availed 
of for any purpose except as a safeguard against eventuali- 
ties. In the mean while the internal situation in Mexico 
appears to be as far from settlement as ever. Carranza’s 
efforts to establish a stable government and to reinstate 
the economic life of the country are gravely hampered 
by the lack of money, which foreign capitalists are un- 
willing to supply because they see no guarantees in the 
present Mexican administration for the security of their 
investments. A recent suggestion by President Wilson 
that American banks might furnish the requisite funds 
for the reorganization of Mexico has elicited widespread 
discussion, but no American loan appears to be under 


consideration. 
Js 


THE publication by the Department of Foreign Com- 
merce of the British Foreign Office of a blacklist of eighty- 
two American firms under the Trading with the Enemy 
Act has created a situation which is being discussed with 
lively interest on both sides of the Atlantic. It has 
been intimated from Washington that the State Depart- 
ment is preparing a protest against this proceeding as 
an act in violation of the rights of neutrals. In behalf 
of the Foreign Office at London, it is pointed out that 
this is an economic war as much as it is a conflict of mili- 
tary and naval forces, and that Great Britain is plainly 
within her right in debarring from British ships and 
from the seas any firms or individuals who contribute 
to the resources of the Central Powers by helping them 
to maintain their trade relations with the outside world. 
The proscribed firms and individuals, it is asserted by 
London, fall within the category thus defined. Some 
of the blacklisted interests have combined to test the 
legality of the British proceeding by united action. 


ad 


WITH an energy unprecedented even in this war, 
both sides are continuing the struggle on the western line 
that divides Europe. After the first two weeks of the 
Allied offensive, when the progress achieved by the 
Franco-British forces was comparatively rapid, the 
fighting at the end of last week had resolved itself in a 
sheer trial of strength between numbers and guns. The 
Germans were contesting every foot of ground with a 
determination which foreshadowed appalling losses for 
both sides if the present movement is to continue— 
and every sign pointed to the conclusion that it would 
continue. In the mean while the Russians were pressing 
upon the Teutonic allies on the east front with un- 
diminished energy, although with retarded progress. 
Predictions that the Austrians soon would be able to 
resume the offensive figured’ in the semi-official news 
from Berlin. Side by side with this news, however, 
came the information from Berlin that von Linsingen 
had withdrawn his line for about twenty miles to the 
lower Lipa, and that a Russian offensive was developing 
in the Riga sector. 

st 


THE Russian offensive is exerting its greatest pressure 
on the line of the Carpathians, where Hungary is offering 
vigorous resistance to the invasion. For Hungary the 
situation in this region is of vital importance. Although 
the Russians have not come as near to the accomplish- 
ment of their main purpose here—the invasion of the 
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plain of Hungary—as they did last year, they have made 
enough progress toward the mouths of the passes to 
warrant the most urgent measures of defence. The 
existing strategic situation to some extent duplicates 
that of last year, when the Russian armies had crossed 
the Carpathians at three or four points and were beginning 
to pour into the plain, when the Austro-German offensive 
forced them back in one of the most rapid retreats in the 
history of this war. A repulse of the Russians is especially 
desirable, from the Hungarian as well as the German 
point of view, at this time when the harvest is being 
gathered. The conservation of this harvest is of vast 
importance to both Austria-Hungary and Germany. 
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The New Statue of Phillips Brooks. 


Of the many statues in Boston, some are ugly, others 
are commonplace, and still others are expressive of noble 
and beautiful ideas. In this last class the statue whose 
photograph is here given will find a place. It is a por- 
trait-statue of Phillips Brooks. It will appear, eventu- 
ally, in bronze; the money for its purchase has already 
been subscribed; a suitable site for the statue has not 
yet been determined upon. The great preacher was a 
power in many lives, both outside and inside his branch 
of the Christian Church. 


tei bumper crop, in Massa- 
; _. chus tts, - 
___ spring is as rainy as this one, we may see crops gathered by 


- 


J 
-- mowing-machine attachment! _ 


_ “Ts life worth living?”’ The editor knows a woman, a 
resident of Boston, aged eighty, who, learning recently 
of the death of a friend, aged sixty-three, exclaimed 
sadly: “What a pity that she died so young! And did 
not get the full enjoyment of life!’’ 


A white-haired friend, who went through four battles 
of the Civil War, and was twice wounded at Gettysburg, 
said, ruefully, the other day, ‘‘We used to think that 
Antietam and Gettysburg were of some account, but 
these battles of the European war make those battles 
of ‘the Sixties’ look like football games.” ; 


2 oe Letters to the Editor. 


~ S The Communion Service. 


‘ To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
The article in your issue of July 13 regarding the Com- 
- munion Service makes it evident that the writer has not 
considered the simple reason for its observance which 
is sufficient to many Unitarians. 
be Premising that we call ourselves Christians because 
we do not feel, with “X. Y. Z.,” that “it is a mistake to 
found our religion on the life (and teachings) of one man, 
Jesus,” I would suggest that to many of us the words 
“Do this in remembrance of me”’ make an appeal which 
we are not willing to resist. The wish is common to all 
of us,—not to be forgotten,—and no words of Jesus bring 
-him more closely to our hearts than this simple and most 
human request. 
He asked his followers to think of him when they 
gathered together at the table where they were to partake 
of the food and drink which support the physical life, 
} and with the symbolism natural to an Oriental he re- 
minded them that this thought of him and his teachings 

would become sustaining food for the spiritual life. 
& The “sacramental” associations which grew up centuries 
‘ 


~ 


“ after the death of the prophet of Nazareth have for us 
no significance; we simply think with love and reverence 
of the teacher and friend to whom we owe inestimable 

blessings, and are strengthened. : 

Why should we give up this help? Why should not 
this Unitarian view of the service be made clear to all? 
-——s A:« Unitarian born and bred, 

: Ae Mrs. JOHN G. WALKER. 

Be. _ [The editor is heartily in sympathy with this view.] 
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hf ae - Missionary Methods. 


eoTe the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

“hq - Since I am the man who criticised the method of 

advertising the missionary enterprise in Nashville, I 
“SE 


fmm, 


it to Mr. Conner’s good-natured letter on the 
ect in the Christian Register of June 29. 

the light of my six years’ experience south of the 
o River I 


- the « 


used in advertising our Nashville 
te. I should imagine that the 


- average man o 


perhaps that I should say a further word, this time | 
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the street in Nashville probably ferowe 


ee Ae 


little or nothing about Unitarianism except that Mr. 
Taft is a Unitarian and that Rev. William Sunday does 


not care for people of that persuasion. Such a man, 
then, needs enlightenment on precisely that subject, 
and, seeing a placard with the word “Unitarian” in 
sizable letters across the top, would perhaps be likely 
to go and see what it was all about. — .. 

“Tt was to be a seed-sowing campaign of pure, simple, 
spiritual Christianity as we understand it.” Is it not 
true that our definitely different understanding of it is 
aaa Hees gives us our excuse for being in the religious 
world: 


Intenseness of denominational spirit is necessary in — 


missionary work as long as one is not blind to the fact 
that the denomination is not an end, but a means. 

“Tf the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle?’”’ That this trumpet 
sound has to be blown in the United States in 1916 is not 
my fault. Possibly it is no one’s fault. Probably it is 
due to the fact that humanity is not as far forward on 
the road as we have thought. But the fact remains. 
Not only are untold thousands of people in this country 
utterly ignorant of the existence of Unitarianism and 
thousands of others shut-minded to it, but many hundreds, 
carelessly brought up in Unitarianism and not knowing 
the facts, think that it is dying. There is tremendous 
work to be done which never will be done as long as the 
trumpet sound is uncertain. 

The Luther and Erasmus types are both needed in 
reform, but I should say that Erasmus, essentially a 
scholar, would never have accomplished a reformation. 
I can imagine Luther as impatient of Erasmus and Eras- 
mus as a bit contemptuous of Luther’s impetuosity. 
Still both are needed. But that is beside the present 
point. We are speaking of evangelical work and of a 
Unitarian Awakening. Can we see Erasmus waking 
any one up or publishing the glad tidings? He would 
make a good editor in a comfortable sanctum. lLuthers 
are needed to carry the message, to make it “common” 
among the many who to-day are seeking the truth and 
those who are indifferent to it. 

We need more of the spirit of sacrifice exemplified by 
Luther’s ‘Here I stand, God help me, I can do no other- 
wise,” if men to-day are going to take up and carry on 
our work with any real appreciation of its importance. 

Now indirection may be necessary in carrying our 
message to members of other churches, although even 
then I have found that they prefer plain statements. 


Our missionary work, however, is primarily among those 


having left the churches of their inheritance who need to 
know that God is, not was! Invariably I have found 
that these people, if they want to know anything about 
liberal religion, want to know about Unitarianism with a 
capital U. By using the direct method results may not 
at first seem so readily attainable, but when once things 
begin to move they move swiftly and surely. 

More and more people are asking direct questions, 
and even when they are too hesitant to ask they want 
direct answers. 

As to ‘assaulting orthodox fortifications,” that is 
rarely necessary, although at times it is wise to do so 
to make an impression. 

That Mr. Conner spoke at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Nashville does not seem to me significant 
of Unitarian propaganda there, especially if the “indirect”’ 
method was used. 

I doubt, if invited, whether Jesus would have spoken 
more than once at the Young Men’s Pharisee Association 
of his day or Luther at the Young Men’s Roman Catholic 
Association of his. 


/ 
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calls my attention to an error in my statement. 
the enterprise, and when the building was burned I 


Of course let Pics be. done dente onal n order, | 
but let them be done. 
so many feel that Unitarianism is a thing to nS ashamed — 


And in the South especi: r, where 
of and apologized for, pride and the sort of boasting 
which edifies but does not puff up should be the order of 
the day. 

And auth: North, East, and West, if we are to have 
a Unitarian Awakening from which we do not roll over 
for another nap, we must stand four-square. 
MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


Liquor Advertising. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The timely communication on. “Prohibition” in the 
Register of July 6 moves me to ask for space to say a few 
words about the advertising of intoxicants. 

The advertising of beer, wine, and whiskey causes much 
drinking and, therefore, drunkenness; causes those who 
drink to drink more, and causes others—young and old— 
to drink who would not drink but for the influence of 
advertising. We are apt to think of advertising as 


‘merely changing the demand for an article from one brand 


of that article to another. But the influence of adver- 
tising is not thus limited. New demand is created by 
advertising. [his has been demonstrated over and over 
by experience in marketing products through publicity. 
Ask any advertising agent or student of modern marketing. 

The argument, persuasion, and suggestion conveyed 
through liquor advertising in your daily paper teaches 
your boy to drink and causes the drinker to drink more. 
Experience has taught the brewer and distiller that. he 
can spend a dime in advertising and get back a dollar. 

And you will notice that practically no beer advertise- 
ment is limited to extolling one brand of beer over an- 
other, but part of its space is devoted to argument in 
favor of drinking or persuasion to drink. 

Here, then, is a most malevolent influence which finds 
its way into your home and mine. Nor has liquor adver- 
tising any shadow of defence upon the grounds of vested 
business interests and personal liberty which are so 
often urged in behalf of the saloon. Liquor advertising 
is just a plain drunkard-promoting agency without any 
justification whatever. And that is probably why ad- 


_ vertising of intoxicants is excluded from most magazines 


and from several hundred daily papers and numerous 
weeklies throughout the country. 

Should not every friend of temperance, whether he 
agrees with us in favoring prohibition or not, find ways 
of discouraging this wicked missionary, the liquor ad- 


- vertisement? 


Yours truly, 


EMERSON P. HARRIS. 
Monrciatir, N.J., July 10, 1916. 


The Mission to Japan. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In my severely condensed “Reminiscences” I gave 
but little attention to our Mission to Japan, recalling only 
the part I played in the beginning. Dr. MacCauley 
I started 


raised more money than any one else. But collectively 
Messrs. Hawkes, Theodore Williams, Hon. Horace Davis, 


and others raised much more than I did. My error 
was in saying ‘ 


‘I raised the money.’’ I gladly make 
the correction; but Dr. MacCauley generously makes 
another suggestion that I cannot accept. He would have 
had me say something about the good work of Be a 


=. alike 


Hawkes, evens and 


thers who _wro 
ness and deserve renown. But the adjectiv 
precluded such tributes. If I had undertaken. A. 
cle all the good deeds of the men and women I have known, Ht, 
the Christian Register would not have held the record. 

I am sorry that the Unitarian ministers who served in 
some fashion during the Civil War have not more generally * 
responded to the call of the roll in the Register. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


In the Old House. 


In the old house where we dwelt 
No care had come, no grief we sy 
No memory of the Past we felt, 
No doubt assailed us when we knelt; 
It is not so in the new. 


In the old house where we grew 
From childhood up, the days were dreams, 
The summers had unwonted gleams, 

The sun a warmer radiance threw 
Upon the stair. Alas! it seems 

All different in the new! 


Our mother still could sing the strain 
In earlier days we listened to; 
The white threads in her hair were few, 
She seldom sighed or suffered pain. 
Oh for the old house back again! 
It is not so in the new. 
—Arthur O’ Shaughnessy, in Littell’s Living Age. 


Three Wayfarers. 


MILTON REED. 


* 


The poet Wordsworth tells us of “the fierce confede- 
rate storm of sorrow, barricadoed evermore within 
the walls of cities.”’ ‘This storm of sorrow, if it exists 
at all, is found wherever human beings are found. Sorrow 
is a part of our mortal lot. ‘To live is to know “the 
eternal note of sadness.’ It is perhaps fair to say that 
every sorrow brings its compensatory joy. ‘There is a 
reverse to everything. If our sorrows are many, our joys 
are more. We forget the thousands of satisfactions 
that come to us: we remember the pains and losses. 

Col. Roosevelt,—a man of dynamic mental and physical 
energy,—with a gift of clear insight, reinforced by a 
moral power that has made his personality one of the 
wonders of our times, uses the phrase, ‘‘a heroic mood,” 
of certain phases of national thought. Every person 
who meets the ills of life with a stout heart is in this 
“heroic mood.” It may emerge in the humblest life. 

I am not going to write on the large subject of heroism 
and endurance, but to speak of three little incidents that 
came into my life while I was on a recent motor-tour. 
They have no relation to the tremendous question of © 
evil or suffering. They simply illustrate sombre facts 
which are happening everywhere, among, the poor, the 
humble, the erring ones. 


We were motoring westward through the town of — 
Spencer and saw a boy trudging along the highway, a — 
little way out of the town. He eagerly accepted our 
invitation to take a seat in the car. He was fairly well “2 
dressed. His face was intelligent, his speech quick. He 
had no luggage. ‘There was nothing about him to sug-_ 
gest criminal degeneracy. He said he was seeking for — 
work; that he had earned his (lage by doing ae 

$ ea 
home was in Lowell; that his father died w er 
mere child, and that ot mother: had been ( 
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et hee, Ree 
t know that he had a relative; 
parentage. He happened to 


town of Westboro. At once I asked him, 
1 Reform School boy?” .“Yes,”-he said, “I 
one, now out on parole. I was committed when I 
was ten years old for stealing in Lowell. I ran away 


from the School several times, but was caught and 


brought back. I left the School, this time, by permis- 

I can find work there. One of the boys told me I could.” 
“But Belchertown is a good way off,’ I said. ‘I don’t 

know how far it is,” said the boy. “I don’t want to 
_ work on a farm. I want to work on machinery. I am 
through with stealing. I shall have to beg my way along, 
and will work for meals and lodging; but no more stealing.” 


: 

And so on. 

: The boy’s answers seemed frank and open. ‘The for- 
: - lorn, desolate, floating atom of humanity—treally with a 
; touch of genuine manliness—appealed to us. Alone in 


the great world; orphaned, and with a criminal record; 
stranded in childhood; no money, no friends; a waif on 
the broad highway of life. We reached Palmer. I 
almost dreaded to leave the stripling alone. I told him 
that he might ride with us to Springfield, or even to 
Pittsfield. ‘‘No,” he said. “Ill get out here. I don’t 
know where Belchertown is, but think I can find my way 
+. there.”’ : 

; A man of very respectable appearance was standing on 


} ‘4 
wy 


the sidewalk, in Palmer, as we paused to let the boy | 


4 

; out. I asked him the distance to Belchertown. We 
j _ gave the lad a little money for a meal, and I told the 
: stranger about him. “Boy,” he said, “stay here in 
If you are straight, you can find work enough. 
Vil 


Palmer. 
I can give or find you a job. You needn’t worry. 
q give you a night’s lodging and to-morrow you can begin 
_ work. Yes, sir,” said the man, “my heart goes out to 
; a boy like him. I was once a hobo myself. I beat my 
way from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast as a stowaway 
‘ on the railroads. I know what vagrancy means. I'll 
look out for the youngster if he has any good stuff in him.” 
I told him that the boy had impressed me as truthful 
and urged him to keep a watchful eye on the lonely. 
wanderer. We bade the boy a kindly good-by; he 
seemed very grateful for the little we had done for him. 
- I can see him now: standing, with a smile on his face, 
waving his hand, as we rode away. 
- IT have thought of him many, many times since. What 
___— will be his future? Will he relapse into crime, or will his 
= present good intentions give him a moral brace? Are 
__we doing right by such a boy in leaving him to himself? 
‘If he stumbles again, are not all of us sharers in his down- 
_ fall? ~His sorrows are those of neglect, poverty, way- 
wardness, ignorance. We cannot afford to leave to chance 
charity such a youthful derelict. The State should 
___ be his guardian and protector. Penal laws may be neces- 
sary: the law of sympathy is imperative. Our laws 
seem to end where they ought to begin. 


A few days later, while on the same tour, we were 
motoring from Albany to New York City. We were 
3 ing over the fine boulevards and passing magnifi- 
estates of our American millionaires. As we were 
ving some town, perhaps Fishkill, we saw a Jew 
dler, like Issachar, ‘‘couching down between two 
We took the dusty, tired pedler into our car. 

pale; he had a tell-tale cough. He made 
is troubles, but answered our questions 
‘I never rode in an automobile but once 
+ my wedding,” he said. He told us 
ssining, which town was on our 


- misfortunes; 


sion, on parole, and I am going to Belchertown, hoping: 
‘superb parks, sparkling flowers, great houses. 
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years before, and had lost all; he had resumed peddling, 
but with no success,—the business was overdone; he 
was to remove to New York City, where he thought he 
could find employment. ‘Yes,’ he said, “I’ve had 
pretty hard luck: everything has gone against me. Per- 
haps the luck will turn after a while.’’ 

I pointed to some of the splendid estates, with their 
“Some 
people,” I said, ‘‘seem to know how to make money. 
Look at these homes. Think what they cost, and what it 
costs to maintain them.” His answer betrayed a char- 
acteristic touch of Oriental fatalism. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
“I suppose wealth goes where it belongs. I try to think 
that those who have good luck deserve it. I hope that 
sometime I may deserve a turn from my bad luck.” 
Not a touch of envy! He accepted the clanking chains 
of his limited, starved life with stoical passiveness. 

The ride was through an enchanting region. When we 
reached Ossining, we passed into the humble quarters of 
the town; we stopped before a small shop. ‘Two little 
girls greeted him with caresses. His face lighted up. 
“Here is my fortune,—my two children. I thank you for 
the ride. I have enjoyed it very much.”” We passed on, 
leaving the half-sick Jew, wayworn and weary, crooning 
with his little ones. Life has satisfactions even for him. 


” 


One more rencontre on the same tour. We had made 
our visit in the Lake George region and in New York City, 
and were on the homeward lap from Westerly,. R.L., 
to Fall River. We had just left the small manufacturing 
town of Wyoming, R.I. It was in the late afternoon. 
Even little Rhode Island can offer wildness in scenery. 
The boulevard led us over rolling hills and through an 
almost uninhabited country, girded with dense forests. 
When about a mile out from Wyoming we met and took 
in a young man: he told us he had started on a walk of 
at least thirteen miles. He, too, had a tale of sorrow, 
told without whimpering or any attempt to enlist our 
sympathy. He is married and has a baby daughter; 
he is a mill operative; last fall both his parents died; 
a brother went to work in a cotton mill at Wyoming, and 
broke his arm. Our companion went to see his brother 
by the latter’s request, was offered work, as an operative, 
in the Wyoming mill, and, a few days after, one of his 
hands was caught in a machine; the end of one finger was 
cut off. His hand was bandaged; he was on his way, 
on foot, to Arctic, R.I. He rode with us to his distina- 
tion; left us with a cheery good-by. 


So the three strangers and I met ‘‘as ships that pass in 
the night’’; or, rather, met and parted on life’s broad 
highway, while I was on a pleasure tour of ten days. 
The incidents were not a discordant note in the tour; 
they were rather a part of what the Latin poet Horace 
called the discors concordia rerum (the unharmonious 
harmony of things). I doubt if either of the strangers 
was really unhappy. No two persons measure happiness 
with the same yard-stick. The boy was too young and 
too unmoral to realize his aberrancy; the Jew viewed life 
with the vision of his ancient race,—he had the philosophy 
of the dreamy East as a buoy to sustain him on the billows 
of good and bad luck: the mill operative knew, in a blind 
way, that his troubles were elemental. I do not think that 
these cases belonged to the poet Wordsworth’s “fierce 
confederate storm of sorrow.” Indeed, I doubt if there 
is any such thing. Sorrow is individual. Like happiness, 
it cannot be standardized. We judge others by our own 
subjective standards. We often forget that all persons 
have ‘meat to eat that we know not of.” 


; he had managed to gather six thousand 
dollars; he had risked all in a business venture three 


4 


often. 


_ soon largely developed. 1 
_evening, because it has been so tranquil a sunset, and it 


_ and went at it early the next morning. 


Edward Everett Hale in Worcester. te ue 


IN THREE PARTS. 


REV. CALVIN STEBBINS. 


Part II. 


On the 16th of September, 1852, Mr. Hale announced 
his marriage to his friend Longfellow with a request :— 

“My dear Sam:—I am to be married, God willing, by 
Dr. Bushnell, on the 13th of October at Hartford. Will 
you not come to the wedding, and will you not be one of 
the groomsmen? ‘The other two are my brother Nathan 
and her brother Charles,—with you there will be, you 
see, an exact representation of every element involved in 
the festivity.” 

“Our Wedding Journey” was a carriage ride over the 
hills to Winsted, up the Hoosac Valley to Lebanon 
Springs, across the mountains to Brattleboro, Keene, 
Fitchburg, Boston, home, where they arrived October 
29, having visited some twoscore towns in four different 
States. 

His bride was Miss Emily Perkins of Hartford, Conn., 
a grand-daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher. No minister’s 
wife ever received a more cordial welcome then Mrs. 
Hale received from the people of Unity Church. Novem- 
ber 12 he writes, “‘The people are still making first calls, 


. so that after eleven, our time is a good deal broken, 


indeed smashed, and I really welcome to-day’s rain, as a 
cistern filler and a house emptier.” 

Now he had everything to his mind,—room for his 
books and minerals, a place for a horse and a flock of 
hens, a garden that produced both flowers and vegetables, 
and it was all his own. Language seems intended to 
describe the trials of our poor humanity, but when you 
find a man sitting under his own vine and fig-tree it breaks 
down. Mr. Hale’s capacity for enjoyment was limitless. 
The view from his study window was a constant delight. 


His feeling for nature was not sentimental, nor yet quite 


poetical, but a fine view or a beautiful flower excited in 
him the sentiment of gratitude for the beauties of the world 
in which his lot was cast. ; 

_ “T wish,” he writes to his mother, ‘‘ you could see the 
beauty of the morning prospect from my study window 
as I write. I am not sure that I do not dilate on it too 
But it is certainly very beautiful, and an aspect 
The sense of private ownership was 
“T am very quietly happy this 


constantly new.” 


was so lovely to walk on my own walk, in my own garden, 
to see my own sun go down in my own heaven... . This 
heavenly world to enjoy.” 

When the garden came on there were new delights. 
He took great pleasure in seeing things grow. “‘I re- 
member that I used to be afraid last year that my letters 
would be too full of accounts of roses. But we are so 
successful with our little colony in front of the house 
that I cannot help taking up the tale again.” The roses 
were not all. “Our verbenas are magnificent. We eat 
our own potatoes and apple sauce made of our own green 
apples.” , 

Of course the Worcester Association of Ministers must 
come. ‘The dinner and the service are described as 
perfectly satisfactory. ‘‘But the poor dissertation had 
a hard fight of it.’”’ The plan was to write it Monday 
and Tuesday, but “every sort of Philistine appeared with 
every sort of weaver’s beam,” and after returning from a 
Germania Concert Tuesday night he set himself to work 
“But the tail end 
of it was cut off’’ by the premature arrival of one of the 
brethren half an hour ahead of time, and he consoled 
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himself with the thought, “The Worcester As on 
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children. — 


are not all Solons, though there be Solons among t 

Mr. Hale began his parish work with the 
“Sunday I launched my Sunday-school. God grant it 
may swim, but I never heard of one which was not terribly | 
leaky.’’ Wednesday afternoon was generally given to 
the children, and he encouraged them to come to his 


study, to play chess with him or each other, and the girls — 


came to ply him with conundrums or look at pictures. 
The reading for children was not at all satisfactory to him, 
and he inaugurated a Sunday-school paper published 
twice a month, which put a new life into child-reading. 
He held regular meetings with his Sunday-school teachers 
and delivered lectures for their instruction in Christian 
history. : 

He made it a business to become acquainted with his 


people, and in this they lent him a vigorous helping hand. ~ 


The first few months were a-continual round of dinners 
and teas, and at these he relieved them all from embarrass- 
ment by saying grace without being asked; but it was 
done in such a way as to impress upon their minds that 
it was the thing to do. ‘The poor, the afflicted, and the 
unfortunate were always sure of his efforts to relieve 
their situation. His intercourse with all was of the most 
informal character, and this pleased them. He looked 
upon the whole town as his parish, and his good nature 
and willingness to help drew to him regiments of the weak 
and the wicked. He was sometimes imposed upon; but 
his keen sense of smell often saved him, and he would 
excuse himself from contributing to the wants of a beggar 
who carried an offensive breath, on the ground that “I 
have sent the only coat I can spare to your cousin in Ire- 
land.” 

He went to everything that was going on and took a 
hand in it if possible. He writes, “Jan. 1, 1847, I made 
New Year’s calls, on the New York principle, succeeded 
in compassing seventy-five, and preached a New Year’s 
sermon in the evening.’ He went to see Van Amburg 
and his beasts. “I enjoyed the whole infinitely. ‘Take 
the mere Mrs. ‘Trimer’s view of the matter, there are more 
of the genuine ring tailed roarers, real wild beasts, than 
I ever saw before. I was falling fast in love with the beau- 
tiful meekness and gentleness of a camel’s eye and ex- 
pression, when my next neighbor, pointing to him, asked, 
‘Mister, is that ere what they call a hyena?’ As I told 
him, I am sure that the public profited somewhat by the 
exhibit.” 

He was always ready to serve individuals or the people, 
in any capacity. He would help a poor woman to move, 
and lend a hand to the firemen in extinguishing a fire. 
He was a member of the relief committee during the 
famine in Ireland and acted as chairman of the flower 
committee at the annual cattle shows. He visited the 
county jail and often preached for the chaplain, but he 
never gave his hearers occasion to feel that there was 
anything peculiar in their condition. Years afterward 
the chaplain wrote to thank him for a lesson he was taught: 
“I noticed you always spoke to the prisoners as ‘My 
brethren.’”’ 
bail for some poor fellow whose family would have been 


in desperate need had the sentence been carried into effect. _ 


The education of the people was uppermost in his 


thoughts; but it is said that, when asked to serve on the 
school committee, he replied that he “would rather beg 
one of the overseers of the poor,’’ and was elected to that 


position and served two years. A discussion of the higher 
education of woman was then in the field, and he spent. 
much time and labor in preparing a grammar to be called 
“How Ladies may learn Greek.” He took an acti 

interest in the Young Men’s Library Associati 
became in due time the now magnificent Free 
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of science led to the formation of the 
ociety, which is now one of the institu- 
ple of the city have a right to be proud of. 


' tution, and he inaugurated several important courses and 
_ took the field himself, was popular on the platform, and 

spoke almost every week during the season and often two 
or three times. There was another service he was able 
to render which pleased him. He had the reputation of 
being the best-read man and having the largest private 
library in the county and was called upon for lists of the 
best books on subjects which interested his brother min- 
isters, and beyond this his library was always at their 
disposal. 

His activities were not confined to Worcester, but 
extended to almost all the enterprises in which the 
denomination was interested and to almost all the reforms 
of the day except Woman’s Rights, in which he never-took 
any interest. Among the many schemes that floated 
before his vision was a newspaper of such power that it 
would take the same position in the moral and religious 
world that the New York Tribune held in political affairs. 
He called the religious papers of the day “the Weaklies”’ 
and wrote of them: ‘I have just been reading, and spent 
half an hour in reading, the religious newspapers. For 

. the time they make me unchristian and unkind. And I 
am going to put myself on a total abstinence course in 
regard to them and see if I miss any iota of information 
which I need in life or conversation.” 

He was very much interested in a scheme of his own to 
strengthen the teaching force in the Divinity School at 
Cambridge by establishing lectureships and raising money 
to support them, but, although the subject was strongly 
presented, the Corporation would not listen to it. In 
another scheme of great importance he was more success- 
ful. The Unitarian church at Washington, always a 
flickering light, was on the point of going out. The 
people were discouraged and had made up their minds to 
close the doors. Mr. Hale took the matter up and made 
a personal appeal to every one who had spent a winter 
at the capital, and succeeded in saving this ‘frontier 
outpost,” as he called it. It would require a volume to 
tell of his activities and the visions that rose before his 
mind as he sat in dressing-gown and slippers. 

His reading was of the most desultory character. He 
usually had ten or twelve books on different subjects on 
the stocks at once, and used to laugh at his own method. 
He kept thoroughly posted in politics, read the English 
newspapers when he could get them, and was always a 
constant reader of the Revue des Deux Mondes. When a 
subject interested him, he would make a pretty thorough 
study of it. While lecturing to his Sunday-school 

teachers he became interested in the first century of the 

_ Christian era. The characters of Paul, Nero, and Seneca 

attracted him. He was surprised at the mass of material 
he had gathered, and came to the conclusion that the 
few books read in college gave no idea of the extent of 
Latin literature. He continued his studies down through 
the centuries, reading in the original Latin the Christian 
Fathers, whose characters and influence he wished to 
illustrate. These studies were published in 1852, under 
the title of “Scenes from Christian History.” In the 
early fifties he took up the subject of Emigration, a subject 

_ that had been floating in his mind for some time, and 

_ addressed a series of letters to the Boston Advertiser. 

: They attracted a good deal of attention and were after- 

d printed in pamphlet form. He felt complimented 

se they were attributed to his uncle, the Hon. 

‘d Everett; but it must have been a still greater 
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hi e received the following letter and found 
1¢ approval and had been put into 
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g was then looked upon as an educational insti- 
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practice by one whom he esteemed the greatest man 
+ living. ' rae : | 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, — 


ay April 30, 1852. 
To Rev. Epwarp Everett HALsz, 
Worcester, Mass. 


“Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter respecting emigration to the United§States and 
am quite obliged to you for your very valuable suggestions 
in respect to the mode of preparing the tables, compiled 
from the returns made up at the Custom Houses of the 
United States. The report has just been submitted to 
Congress, prepared entirely in accordance with your 
recommendation. I have looked over, with some care, 
the elaborate pamphlet which you were so kind as to send 
me on ‘Emigration.’ Some of the papers had pre- 
viously attracted my attention when they appeared in 
the Advertiser. 

“Thanking you for the opportunity you have now 
given of recalling the pleasant recollections connected 
with your youth, I remain, My dear Sir, 

“Very truly yours, 
“DAN’L WEBSTER.” 


He kept well posted in the literature of the day, by 
no means so great a task as at present, read some theol- 
ogy and works on morals which he would not have read 
ten years later. He was curious about everything new 
and wished to examine it. Visits to the new terra-cotta 
factory led him to try his hand at moulding, and he was 
quite successful. The Hawes envelope maker revived 
“my pet invention for a writing machine.” In 1852 
the University of Oxford published a newly discovered 
manuscript, “On all Heresies,” attributed to Origen, 
who was, however, not the author. Mr. Hale im- 
mediately imported a copy and read it in the original 
Greek, and flattered himself that he was the first minister 
in America to read the book in the original (and he was 
probably the last); but the account of thirty-two defunct 
heresies strengthened in his mind the thought that the 
unity of the Christian Church must be looked for in the 
future and not in the past. ) 

In October, 1847, he was elected a member of the 
American Antiquarian Society, and immediately took 
an active interest in the studies it was founded to pro- 
mote. His first elaborate paper was upon Albert Gallatin 
in 1849, and he acted upon the important committee 
of publication for well-nigh half a century. During his 
residence in Worcester, he wrote quite regularly for the 
Christian Register and the Boston Daily Advertiser, con- 
tributed articles to magazines and quarterlies, and was 
under contract to write book notices for the Appletons. 
He wrote, in co-operation with his sister, a story, “ Mar- 
garet Percival in America,’ contributed a hymn to Long- 


fellow and Johnson’s “Book of Hymns,” read the proof-- 


sheets, and defended it from criticism on the ground that 
there were no penitential hymns, boldly claiming that 
there ought not to be any, and through his influence 
the Church of the Unity was the first church to adopt it. 

When his father and brother were away, he often 
edited the Advertiser for a week or ten days. On one of 
these occasions he was called at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing to announce the death of President Taylor and write 
the obituary. He did not vote for Gen. Taylor, but 
voted for Daniel Webster, and the course that Mr. 
Webster had taken made it rather embarrassing work. 
He prepared the Catalogue of the Boston Latin School 
and edited the American edition of Lingard’s ‘‘ History 
of England” in six volumes with notes. This necessitated 
a wide reading of English history, and as English historians 
were not then accustomed to consult American author- 


~~ 


‘ities, he was led to tier a Sarin dnd fifty 
- our colonial history. He wrote for almost every prize 


establishment of righteousness. 
ley once said, 
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that was offered and was sometimes successful, but his. 
ideas were often so far in advance of the common thought — 
that he could hardly expect to be always rewarded for 
his efforts. His activities in the Emigrant Aid Society 
will be spoken of later. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the printed matter that came from his pen can 
be measured only by the acre. 
(To be continued.) 
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Tennyson’s Personal Belief. 


“Ves, it is true that there are moments when the 
flesh is nothing to me, when I feel and know the flesh 
to be vision, and God and the Spiritual the only real and 
true. Depend upon it, the Spiritual is the real. It 
belongs to one more than the hand or foot. You may 
tell me that my hand and my foot are only imaginary 
symbols of my existence, I could believe you; but you 
never, never can convince me that the J is not an eternal 
Reality, and that the Spiritual is not the true and real 
part of me.” 


(Taken from a diary of an interview with Tennyson. 
It was spoken ‘‘with a passionate earnestness. Then 
he left the room, and a deep silence fell on us all.’’] 


The Test of Courage. 


In all great crises phrases are born. Real phrases are 
not manufactured; they sum up and express great ex- 
periences. Such a phrase is that which was used by Gen. 
Gallieni, quoted in a recent number of The Outlook: 
“ Jusqu’au bout!’”” When a year ago he was attacked by 
a grave illness which a slight operation and a short but 
immediate rest would have cured, he declined to drop his 
work, saying, “‘“A chief must set an example in war time, 
and go ‘jusqu’au boutl’’’—that is, to the very end. Un- 
consciously orjinstinctively, as brave men do, the ‘‘savior 
of Paris” notfonly struck a great note but announced a 
great principle of life in those words. It is the men who 
go “‘to the very end’’ who are in every generation the 
saviors of society; they preserve it from stagnation ; 
they redeem it from corruption. It is undeniable that 
there is a downward sag in society, that it is impossible 
to build society on so strong a basis that it will auto- 
matically remain pure and vigorous. Society must be 
saved in every generation. It is impossible to capitalize 
it so strongly that it can rest safely on its accumulated 


moral strength. 


It has been shown many times in the commercial world 


that a business house cannot be built so strongly that it 


will go on by its own momentum after the men who have 
created it have passed away. It will go on for a time, 
but with subsiding energy, and ultimately, unless its 
strength is renewed in the newer generations, it will end 
in bankruptcy. The attempt to establish society so 
that it can rest on its oars, so to speak, is doomed to fail- 
ure; because the “power not of ourselves which makes 
for righteousness” seems to take very little interest in 
ease and prosperity and an enormous interest in the 
“Morality,” Lord Mor- 
“is not im the nature of things; it 7s the 
nature of things”; and morality is a daily and hourly 
reassertion, in definition and conduct, of righteousness. 
The testing of courage is not the moment when the 
charge is made with ringing bugles and the impetus and 
inspiration of a great strain onward; it is when the in- 


-spiration of action has been lost; when all the conditions 
are full of disillusion, and few see clearly on account of 
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strengthened who are steadfast in the fai th in > 
began the fight—loyal to the very end. No one who 
reads the reports that come from the battlefields of Europe 
can have the slightest idea of the stolid and almost despair- 
ing loyalty with which millions of men are now living in —- 
the mud, standing fast with grim determination, though © me 
with hardly a glimpse of victory. ‘These are the real 
heroes of the war; and these are its blackest hours. In - 
every great struggle, national or individual, the crisis — 
comes, not when the danger seems most imminent, but 
when the inspiration has ebbed; and men stand fast, not 
because they see that they are gaining ground, but be- 
cause they have pledged themselves to stand fast to the 
very end. And no careers are more inspiring than those 
of the men who, like Cavour, have stood year after year, 
through long-continued and paralyzing discouragements 
and defeats, resolutely to the very end. Victory waits 
for such men and rewards them.—The Outlook. 


Service of Worship. 


OPENING SENTENCES (read by the leader). 

Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name; 
bring an offering, and come into his courts. 

O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
before Him, all the earth. 

Create in us a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within us. 


Fear 


Hymn (sung to the tune of Hamburg, or read by the are 


O God! I thank Thee for each sight 
Of beauty that thy hand doth give,— 
For sunny skies, and air, and light, 
O God, I thank Thee that I live. 


That life I consecrate to Thee; 
And ever, as the day is born, —~ 
On wings of love my soul would flee, 
And thank Thee for another morn. _ 


Another day to do, to dare, 
To tax anew my growing strength; 

To arm my soul with faith and prayer, 
And so reach heaven and Thee at length. 


SCRIPTURE SELECTION (read by the leader). 

Psalm viiii—O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! who hast set thy glory above the 
heavens. When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained; What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him? ‘Thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honor. Thou madest him to have 
dominion over the works of thy hands; thou hast put all 
things under his feet: All sheep and oxen, yea, and the 
beasts of the field; the birds of the air, and the fish of the 
sea, and whatsoever passeth through the paths of the sea. 
O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the ~ 
earth! 


PRAYER (read by the leader. All join in the Lord’s Prayer : 
at the end). a 
Our Heavenly Father, vidddty we answer the call of thy _ 
spirit; and here, for a little time, we wait, that we may © 
know what word thou hast to say to our souls. 
drop, at thy feet, our burdens and our cares. _We 
in thine unfailing love. Thy strength is sufficient 
us. This day is a gracious gift from Thee. V 
find, in it, divine meanings, and new co) 
vice. Our strong confidence i 
desire, earnestly, that we may 
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he have to know what men really are? His 
“song seems remote,—a starry song of the untroubled 
spaces where the great hosts of heaven come forth as they 
called, and march in order due.- 

The quality of men? Our poet of Israel answers the 
question in no uncertain way. Man is most excellent. 
He is the purpose of the creation and its crowning glory. 
He stands next to God himself. 

In what Shakespeare makes his Hamlet say of man he 
seems to have received inspiration from this psalm. 
“In action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how like 
a god!”” But Shakespeare’s men are of infinite grada- 
tion,—from but little lower than God down to much lower 
than beasts. 

Shakespeare’s word about human nature comes nearer 

_ to our minds and hearts than does the starry song of the 
poet of Israel. One is of the man who knows only the 
heights of excellence. The other is of the man who is 
capable of sounding the lowest deep as well as of rising 
to the divinest height. 

Suppose one goes over the sordid history of ten years 
of European diplomacy that preceded this frightful war, 
can he entertain anything but hopeless views of the 
quality of men? What a revelation that is of narrow 
vision and selfish aims! No statesmanship; nothing but 
despicable plotting and counter-plotting. 

It is not in the high places of European courts that 
we should look for the true quality of men that the war 
has made manifest. The thoughts of our hearts go out to 
the Red Cross nurses, the ambulance drivers, the devoted 
and skilful surgeons,—all that company of men and 
women who with tender hands are “lifting up this suf- 
fering world and carrying it to God.” ‘To all men and 
women everywhere who are giving themselves unsel- 
fishly for the good of others our grateful thoughts go out. 

I will tell a true story of unselfish service for which war 
furnished neither the occasion nor the inspiration. ‘The 
principal actor in it is well known. 

Last winter was very severe in the high lands of Central 
Oregon. On one of the coldest days there came a call for 
my friend,.a doctor, to go fifty-five miles into the country 
to a man who had had a serious accident. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon of a cold day which 
was fast growing colder. Fifty-five miles to go, and no 
railroad! Fifty-five miles over a bad road, where in 
places the snowdrifts were six feet deep! 


First aid had already reached the wounded man. A 


trained nurse from Portland, married and living on a 


ranch a few miles away, had come on snowshoes to do 
If snowshoes could make those few 
miles, an automobile could at least try to make the 
fifty-five. The doctor consulted the man who drives his 


» * car and found him ready. They started. Winter days 


are short, and darkness soon fell. With the dark came 
nty below zero. Again and again the two men had 
get out of their machine, and dig and shovel and pry 
t out of snowdrifts. It seemed as if they might have 


‘to . 
e up, but still they struggled on. 


they were not alone. ‘The whole countryside was 
watching, eager to help. At every lonely ranch- 
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_ the intense cold. The mercury dropped until it reached 
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doctor’s coming.”’ 

For eight hours these men toiled on to make that 
fifty-five miles, and at midnight they reached the wretched 
little shack where the wounded man lay. ‘The poor fellow 


had blown off both his hands and badly lacerated his face — 


with an accidental discharge of dynamite. The nurse 
had used strips of rawhide for tourniquets. She had 
done all that was possible for the temporary relief of 
the sufferer. She had a good fire and plenty of boiling 
water ready to sterilize the doctor’s instruments. Now 
she held a flickering oil lamp while he performed what 
further operations were necessary. 

The wounded man’s employer was there also, a wealthy 
ranchman who was building a huge reservoir in that 
neighborhood. From the first he had done what he 
could to help. Now he bestirred himself in prepara- 
tion for the next move. That was to get the man 
to a good hospital. The nearest railroad station was 
twelve miles away. He telephoned for the next train to 
be held there, and a bed made ready in one of the cars. 
At daybreak they started with the wounded man in the 
doctor’s automobile. 

It was still bitterly cold, and the road was worse than 
that of the night before. They had to go very carefully, 
for the patient was in danger of collapse. Many times 
they had to dig themselves out of snow-banks. But the 


doctor had been a crack foot-ball player twenty years - 


before. Bucking into snowdrifts was for him only a 
new variety of the old game. But, although they worked 
like beneficent demons, they became desperately afraid 
that they would miss the train,—that it would not wait. 

“Tf we don’t get it,”’ said the ranchman, “‘I’ll charter a 
special. We must get this man through!”’ 

Four full hours to make the twelve miles! But they 
did not miss the train. It was waiting for them. The 
bed was ready. Strong and tender hands helped to lift 
the terribly lacerated man into it. 

The doctor looked old and worn when he got home, 
for the nervous strain was so great that he took no food 
for more than twenty-four hours. But he makes nothing 
of his exploit, and nobody dares ‘‘gush’’ about it in his 
presence. 

The story is really the sermon. But my purpose has 
been to show that God has so fashioned men and women 
that they can meet the hard tests which strengthen and 
develop moral fibre, and that without war. God did not 
provide war. ‘That is our own invention. 


Hymn (sung to the tune of Sicily, or read by the leader). 


Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing, 
Fill our hearts with joy and peace. 
Let us each, thy love possessing, 
Triumph in redeeming grace. 
Oh, refresh us, 
Oh, refresh us, 
Travelling through this wilderness. 


Thanks we give, and adoration, 
’ For thy gospel’s joyful sound: 
May the fritits of thy salvation 
In our hearts and lives abound. 
Ever faithful 
Ever faithful 
To the truth may we be found. 


CLOSING PRAYER, OR BENEDICTION (read by the leader). 


May the peace of God, which passeth understanding, 
keep our minds and hearts in knowledge and love of the 
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neighbors farther on would go the telephone message, 
“He’s coming!’’ And to the nurse at the bedside of the 
_wounded man the cheery word would go flying on, “The ~ 
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We might have borne his doctrine, howe’er strange 
And filled with portent of the hateful change 
ed me. He warned us of; but he would shout his claims 
In tones that challenged us to light the flames 
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Ee _ Wherein he burned. He died not for his lie; 
~~ Rather, because he held his head so high! 

4 a —Richard Warner Borst. 

‘ ot The London “ Times” Approves Two 


eM New War Books.* 


oF Here are two books, very similar in title 
and get-up, both written by men who have 
taken an active part in the war, which differ 
curiously in the way in which they treat their 
subject. ‘The contrast is partly due to the 

cs fact that Marcel Dupont is a cavalryman and 
. “F. O. O.” a gunner, and that the impres- 

; sions of each are naturally subordinated to 
_ __ the viewpoint of his own branch of the ser- 
vice. One of the authors is French and the 
other English; and in war race-characteris- 
tics, like murder (and other ‘‘atrocities’’), 

+“ will out. It is worth while, therefore, to 
*s read the two books together, for their com- 
plementary as well as their individual interest. 

In the Field is incidental, anecdotal, 
emotional, and naively youthful and per- 

' sonal. At the beginning of the war (as may 
also happen when it is drawing to its close) 
there was a certain amount of orthodox 

~ cavalry work to be done. Like his brother 
<s Chasseurs-a-Cheval, Marcel Dupont did his 
a share of it with typical French courage and 
‘ élan. But that part of his campaigning 
amounted to no more than a little occasional 
--_ reconnoitring. When he joined his regiment 
at the end of August, 1914, it was, like the 
rest of the French and English armies, in 
_ retreat. That meant that for it and its 
--—- young lieutenant there was no scope for the 
ory, brilliant cavalry exploits of the text-books. 
ee Yet they were always hoping that the moment 


res 


- would come when they might measure their 
a swords against the lances of the enemy, 
ey instead of seeing them retire behind the lines 
oe of infantry, or being drawn, if they followed 
ae them up, into an ambuscade and enfiladed 
by the fire of their machine-guns. Once, 
___but once only, he thought that their chance 
_ had come, 


a - “We believed that the glorious hour was 
_ at last come, which we had been awaiting 
-- with so much impatience since the opening 
; of the campaign. The charge! That in- 
describable thing which is the raison d étre 
of the trooper, that sublime act which pierces, 
: tends, and crushes by a furious onslaught 
—wild gallop, with uplifted sword, yelling 
» mouth, and frenzied eyes. The charge! 
The charge of our great ancestors, of those 
_ demi-gods, Murat, Lasalle, Curély, Keller- 
mann, and so many others! The charge 
we had been asking for, with all our hearts, 
ever since the opening of the campaign, and 
which had always been denied us!” 

But % was not to be. Fifty dismounted 
cyclists and a few strands of wire along the 
’ edge of a wood brought the dream to an end, 
x _ and a day or two later the horses were sent to 
es the rear and the troopers into the trenches, 


* In THE Fre. By Marcel Dupont. Heinemann. 3s. 


_. 6d. net. 
_ With THE ‘Gone, By F.O.0. Eveleigh Nash. 3s. 
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|story of this night engagement (part of the | 


whee they. did en ‘that the ise Aaa -| 


ment was mentioned in despatches. 


movement which checked the German rush 
on Dunkirk and Calais) is told with a par- 
ticularly graphic touch. It is not only a 
first-hand example of one of the peculiar 
features of the war,—the metamorphosis of 
the cavalryman into the foot-soldier,—but, 
like several other parts of the book, gives 
a vivid idea of the still more important 
change which has taken place in the whole 
of the French Army:— 

“The stern experience of the battlefield has 
hardened, strengthened, and ennobled them. 
Their faces are manlier; their discipline, far 
from relaxing, has become more thorough; 
their courage has developed, and, in most of 
them, now verges on temerity.” 

A still stronger testimony to the valor 
and the value of the French soldier, because 
it comes from an Englishman who has 
fought alongside them, is given by “F. O. O.” 
in With the Guns, certainly one of the very 
best books which the war has produced. 
“Tt would be impertinent,’ he writes, 
“to discuss the fighting qualities of these 
superb troops. . . . Who that has seen 
them at work. . . can refrain from blessing 
our historic national luck for the Allies 
it has brought us?” And again: “ Magnifi- 
cent as are the French infantry, their artil- 
lery far surpass them. ‘To those who have 
any knowledge of artillery work, the French 
appear as performers of miracles.’ And 
“F. O. O.” is a good judge. He knows his 
profession thoroughly. His description of 
the preliminary bombardment and the day 
of the assault at Loos is masterly. So, too, 
are his chapters on artillery observation, 
changing position, guns, and gun-telephones, 
and in fact there is not a dull page in his book. 
There is one especially thrilling chapter on 
the experiences in the village of Loos of 
“one of our officers,’ of which, though he 
expressly does not say so, the author himself 
must surely have been the hero. But, 
however that may be, the whole of With the 
Guns is a remarkable contribution to the 
literature of the war, not only for its clever 
descriptions of everything to do with the 
working of our guns, but for its revelation 
of the spirit of the men behind them and the 
mentality of the officers by whom they are 
commanded. 


Fifty Famous Hymns. 


[Eprror’s Note.—This list of hymns was compiled by 
an esteemed contemporary. How many of the Register 
readers agree with this selection?) 


; Author Composer 
Sun of my Soul . . Keble Monk 
All Praise to Thee . Ken Tallis 
Abide with Me . . Lyle Monk 
Softly now the Light 

of. Day: eee oane Weber 
Come, Thou Al- 

mighty King . . C. Wesley Giardini 
Saviour, again to : 

Thy Dear Name. Ellerton Hopkins 
Holy, Holy, Holy . Heber Dykes 
Angel Voices ... . Pott Sullivan 
O God, our Help. . Watts Croft 
A Mighty Fortress . Luther Luther 
While Thee I seek . Williams Pleyel 
When Morning gilds . 

the Skies . . . . German Barnby 
All Hail the Power 

of Jesus’ Name . Perronet Holden 


The oO 


¥ Faithful tah nal 
There is a Green Hill Alexander a ai 


When I survey the ; a ‘ae 
Wondrous Cross . Watts Mason : 
The Day of Resur- “4 4 
- rection . Greek Smart an 
Jestis Christ is risen Latin Traditional 
Ten Thousand Times Alford Dykes 
Our Blest Redeemer Auber Dykes : 
Glorious Things of + <a 
Thee are spoken . Newton Haydn 
The Church’s One : 
Foundation . Stone S.S. Wesley 
Stand up, stand up 
for Jesus . Duffield Webb 
Onward, Christian é 
Soldiers Gould Sullivan 
From Greenland’s s 
Icy Mountains . Heber Mason 
O Jesus, Thou art 
standing How Husband 
Art thou weary . Greek Baker 
Rock of Ages . Toplady Hastings 
I heard the Voice . Bonar Dykes 
Jesus, Lover OL, my Ag j 
Soul... C. Wesley Dykes 
My Faith jooks up P 
to Thee we Palmer Mason 
Christian, dost thou 
see them. . Neal Dykes 
Lead, Kindly Light Newman Dykes — 
The King of Love Baker Dykes 
Sometimes a Light 
surprises . . . . Cowper Hullah 
In Heavenly Love . Waring Barnby 
Jesus, the very 
Thought of Thee rzrth Cent. Dykes 
Love Divine C. Wesley Zundel 
Majestic Sweetness Stennett Hastings 
O for a Closer Walk 
-with God. . . . Cowper Arnold 
Behold, what Won- 
drous Grace Watts Greatorex 
Nearer, my God, to 
Thee .. . Adams Mason 
’Tis by the Faith Watts Hatton 
Crossing the Bar Tennyson  Barnby 
Jerusalem, the 
Golden . . Bernard Ewing 
Hark! Hark! my 
Soul . Faber Dykes © 
My Country, ae of 
thee ._. . Smith Carey 
| Eternal Father Whiting Dykes 
Now the Day is over Gould Barnby 
Just as I am . Elliott Bradbury 


Literary Notes. 


Society and Prisons is the title of a new 
book by Warden Osborne of Sing Sing, just 
published by the Yale University Press. 
Later it will be reviewed in these columns. 

It contains the substance of five lectures de- 
livered at Yale on the responsibilities oP 
citizenship. tt 


Samuel Hopkins Adams, who wrote that 
slight but amusing tale called Litile Miss 
Grouch, shows his fondness for travel by 
laying the scene of his new _story in the 
neighborhood of the Caribbean Sea. None © 
of his readers are likely to cross-examine 
him on that eae localit Many 


~ 


] 
+ 
| 
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the war. 


a. 
; ae 


Gilbert Murray, 1. H. Muir- 


Cw G: Tarrant, and other prominent 


Sas have contributed their thoughts 


: to this little volume. 


as 2 ‘sd G. Wells, always a major rather than 


a minor prophet, has a new book in the 
hands of the English publishers, Messrs. 
Cassell. It is to be called What is Coming? 
We may not know; but Mr. Wells will in- 
form us as to the future of the world after 
It is something of a relief to find 
that some one expects the Great War to 
ultimately end. We confess that, reading 
of the new submarine war, we had doubts 
for a few moments. Mr. Wells has no 
doubts; and he has a special chapter de- 
voted to “The Outlook for Germans.” 
Let us trust that he sees them aoiercatly 
_ Testricted! 


The Yale University Press announces 
that this autumn it will publish a Docu- 


_ mentary History of Yale University. ‘This will 


be a very valuable work; and, compiled as 
it has been by Dr. Franklin B. Dexter, will 
undoubtedly prove of inestimable worth to a 
wide circle of people. Megan Ge 


‘ Reviews. 

THEIR TRUE FAITH AND ALLEGIANCE. By 
Gustavus Ohlinger. With a Foreword by 
Owen Wister. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 50 cents.—None of the 
series of little books on “Our National 
Problems,’”’ published by Macmillan, is 
worth more serious meditation than Their 
True Faith and Allegiance, by Gustavus 
Ohlinger. -He touches on the early German 
immigrations; the Mennonites, whose migra- 
tion was due mainly to William Penn’s 
visit to Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1677; 


_ the thirteen thousand inhabitants of the 


Palatinate, who fled from persecution in 
the early eighteenth century, and of whom 
many settled in New York and South Caro- 
lina; and the later refugees of oppression and 
of various suppressed revolutions, such as 
that of 1848 and the less important move- 
ments of 1820 and 1832. His point is to 
emphasize that America, and later the 
United States, was the refuge for idealists 
and the oppressed in early days, as later for 
money-makers and fortune-seekers. 

Two poems which appeared in the New 


. York Times since the outbreak of the war 
might be used as a concise summary of Mr. 


Ohlinger’s book. The first poem sums up the 
secondary and more recent class of German 
immigrants :— 


“Where did you come from, Carl, my dear? 


_ Out of the Fatherland over here. 
_ Why did you tear yourself away? 
_ Because I found I could get more pay.” 


The second poem deals with the situation 
asa whole, and runs as follows:— | 


‘THE BALLAD OF THE FREE SHIP. 
ee RAWSON. 


| the satchel Roakd ol Young Wome s- 


; the years rent ceo 
‘inder thought *twas gone for good 
"(Like the cringin’ in his eye). 
He told us often he was glad 
He now could see the sky. _ a 


And ee day we met that ship, 
That hell-hole of his past; 

We heard the clinkin’ of the chains, 
And sudden from the mast 

One signal in an alien code— 
And we were sold at last! 


The Free Ship sold by one of her crew, 
And neither for spite nor gold; 

But he tried to sink us in the night 
Because he’d so been told 

In the name of the whip and the dungeon hold 
He had known in the days of.-old. 


And the bend was in his back again 
As plain as plain can be; 

No more his eye looked up at the sky, 
A slave again was he; 

For he was born with the bend in his back 
And he never could be free. 


The state of mind which this poem and Mr. 
Ohlinger’s book expresses has been a revelation 
to most Americans, but it will be long before 
it is forgotten. Mr. Ohlinger dwells less 
on the plots to make the United States the 
base for attacks on Germany’s enemies, the 
bomb outrages, the incendiary attempts on 
ships and munition factories, than he does 
on the organized effort to make a nation 
within a nation, of citizens who, while 
taking the full benefits of our institutions 
and our liberty, own only a secondary alle- 
giance to America. <A good deal of space is 
given to the National-American Alliance, 
with its propaganda of “Be strong and 
German. Remember, you German pioneers, 
that we are giving to this people”’ (Americans) 
“the best the earth affords,—the benefits of 
German Kultur.’”’ Owen Wister’s preface 
to the book advises that it ‘“‘should be read 
not once, but two or three times, by all 
Americans who believe in Union, in Lincoln, 
and in Liberty.”” We are all prone to forget, 
we Americans peculiarly so; but if, when the 
war is over, and we start about the ordinary 
business of life, once more free from the 
black shadow which hangs over civilization 
to-day, we do not profit by the lessons 
which the far-reaching German-American 
conspiracy has taught us, we shall carry 
within the body politic seeds of a disease as 
menacing as that which threatened to dis- 
rupt the Union sixty years ago. ‘“‘Lest we 
forget,” such a book as this, and the far more 
detailed volume published in France on 
German activities in the United States, 
are of immense value. HitS.e By 


_ Tx BUSINESS OF BEING A FRIEND. By 
Bertha Condé. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—‘‘ The business of being a friend 
is a responsibility that no one may shirk 
without suffering irreparable loss. We dare 
not take it lightly without becoming artificial ; 
we carinot look upon it merely as our pleasure, 
without becoming emotional sentimentalists; 
and we cannot discard it as something that 
would interfere with our pet theory of in- 
dividualism, or a fancied love of the im- 
personal, without turning our tree of life 
into juiceless pith.” It is of this responsi- 


| bility to our own lives that Miss Condé 
| writes. She is senior student secretary for 


Christian Associations, and has had wide 


formative period of their friendships, and 


to resolve upon the elements which make 


for lasting happiness in the relations between 
friends. If her view of friendship seems at 


times to include too generously the idea of 


“business,”’ it must be borne in mind that 
she has seen the waste resulting from too 


little care in the matter of choosing, and the | 


sorrow that comes from unbalanced com- 
panionship. ‘There is a great deal of idealism 
mingled with good sense in her attitude. 


STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 
New York: John Lane & Co.—Here we have 
a very delightful and entertaining novel full 
of clever dialogue and original situations. 
Mr. Kline’s book shows no signs of the novice. 
Although a “first novel,’’ as the June Book- 
man tells us in the article ‘‘Firstlings in 
Fiction,’ Mr. Kline’s book is interesting and 
spontaneous. 
what may be termed rather a sportive set 
in metropolitan society. Still, he draws 
ene to type; and, even if we live our lives 

n ‘‘quiet and secluded ways,’’ it isn’t a bad 
skkie for us to occasionally learn how the 
“other half” lives. The Honorable Worthy 
Fellowes, Lieutenant-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, is led what may be termed the 
maddest of mad dances by Miss Micheline 
Maquard. ‘The Boston local color is neatly 
drawn; and the dénouement, which we will 
not indulge our readers by disclosing, is 
quite as it should be. The Honorable 
Worthy lives up to his name; 
Lightning, as we know, never strikes twice 
in the same place. Mr. Kline has another 
novel in press. We predict for him great suc- 
cess as a novelist, if his second book is half as 
amusing as the first. 


Kipling the Boy. 

When Rudyard Kipling, the famous 
writer, was a lad, he went on a sea voyage 
with his father, Lockwood Kipling. Soon 
after the vessel got under way Mr. Kipling 
went below, leaving the boy on deck. Pres- 
ently there was a great commotion over- 


head, and one of the officers ran down and © 


banged at Mr. Kipling’s door. 

“Mr. Kipling,’ he cried, “‘your boy has 
crawled out on the yard-arm, and, if he lets 
go, he’ll drown!”’ 

“Ves,” said Mr. Kipling, glad to know 
that nothing serious was the matter, “but 
he won’t let go.” 


WANTED. 


Unitarian Review for December, 1886, October, 1888, 
and June, 1889. Buckwell Library, Chester, Pa. 


SALVATION BY FAITH 
AND 


SALVATION BY CHARACTER. 
This leaflet, written especially for Post-Office 


Mission W orkers, Bible Class Members, and — 


Sunday-school teachers, will also be sent free of 
any charge to any one interested. Address 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke, Coolidge Point, 
‘Magnolia, Mass. 


By Burton Kline. 
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opportunities to study young girls in the ve 
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The Three Menus 


SHE: The cat has eaten our pet bird. 
HE: The wicked beast shall die! 
‘ ‘ Then he resumed his quail on toast, 
And she ate pigeon pie. 


Circles. 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 
But love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 
—Edwin Markham. 


Children, Obey Your Parents: A 
Sermon by Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


KATE HUDSON. 


Grandma was spending the Sunday with 
a sick-a-bed daughter, auntie was taking her 
after-dinner nap, and Billie and Bettie were 
meandering through the cool and shady 
woods in search of a spot in which—as per 


-directions—to “‘sit still awhile, without get- 


ting all het up a-running and a-romping,” 
when they came across a slim white birch 
with a sturdy Jack-in-the-Pulpit straightly 
upstanding at the foot of it. 

“Let’s us sit down right here,” proposed 
Bettie, “across the way from that lovely tree. 


“My sakes! how many leaves do you s’pose it’s 


got on it?” 

“Millions of ’em,” promptly responded 
Billie, adding, after a second look, ‘Why, I 
guess there must be’s much as two hundred 
leaves on it.” 

“TLet’s count ’em,” cried Bettie, fixing a 
pair of dancing brown eyes on the shimmer- 


ing, quivering foliage, and immediately 
started in. ‘‘One, two, seven, thirty-nine, 
forty” — 


“Fifty-three, fifty-five,” droned Billie; 
but before he could reach sixty the Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit before mentioned raised a thin, 
high voice and went on: “Fifty-nine, sixty, 
sixty-one, sixty-two; and that reminds me, 
all you dear children of the wild-wood,—all 
you beetles, bees; you birds and butterflies; 
and you two human children, also, who have 
strayed in to help us keep Sunday,—of sixty- 
three most excellent reasons for obedience, 
which obedience, as you most likely know, is 
the unhesitating doing what you’re told the 
minute fhat you’re told by those who know 
best what is good for you. Obedience to 
parents, teachers, and the law is what keeps 
us safe as to body and soul; so that we may 
all of us—whether we dwell in nest or burrow, 
in eyry, cobweb, cocoon, or manbuilt small 
brown cottage on the edge of these woods— 
develop into straight and healthy, good and 
useful grown-ups. 

“Let us therefore, dear children, obey our 
kind, wise elders and ‘the voice of the Lord 
our God, that it may,’ as the Prophet tells us, 
‘be well with us.’ Whereas if we are not 
obedient it may go with us as it did, the other 
day, with a dear little Fish I used to know. 

“This small Fish lived not far from here 
in a little salt-sea creek that sends its blue 
waves a-lapping up on a sandy strip of beach 
which every rising tide covers with dancing 
ripples, and every ebb leaves full of soon-dry 


- tiny pondlets; in which, while they last, the 


village children paddle, puddle, and sail their 
chip and paper boats. 
“This blue creek is quite as brimful of 


-| finny fellows. there’s no one better known | 


happy, busy 


creatures ¢ as are our own ween ie 
woods; and fins’ all these big and little | 


nor more highly respected than Mrs. Killie- 
Fish and her large family. All day long the | 
Killies, like their eel, crab, and shellfish 
neighbors, work and play in the deeper mid- 


ke old, old et cae oles New at 
England garret is likely to prove a treast “t5 
house. Last September in that srimaaidar Se +e 


3 : d chaotic upheaval known as cleaning the 
creek; but every once in a while, when par- See P. ng —— 
Sad : 4 : : ttic, I found one tucked away under the — 
; attic, ay er the _ 
ticularly hot, bright weather and specially eaves, atid “jubilantly” teeet ust) Baa 


high tides call the boys and girls down to the 
water and in a-wading, Mrs. Killie-Fish will 
take her small fry up on the tide into the 
foot-deep shallows for a game of ‘catch- 
who-catch-can’ with Ned, Nellie, Tom, and 
Flora, and all the rest of them. And then 
such splashings, and such stampings with 
sun-tanned hands and feet; and such fun! 
with easy honors to the Killies, of which not 
one has ever yet been caught! 

“Now, Mrs. Killie-Fish, though the most 
indulgent of mothers, expects her children to 
mind what she says; ‘for how could I possibly,’ 
she very sensibly asks, ‘raise my enormous 
family if they couldn’t be depended upon to 
come and go and do exactly as they’re bidden?’ 
And so each time before she lets them go in 
among those village water-babies she re- 
minds them that they must keep in the 
creek and out of the little beach-puddles; 
that they must keep within sight and hearing 
of her and that they must always immediately 
come a-swimming after her when told to. 
And all of them always mind, and none of 
them ever even asks, ‘But why, mother?’ All 
of them, that is, but little Flip, and that’s why 
something so dreadful happened to him one 
day. 

“Tt was hot and it was sunny and so, of 
course, the beach was swarming with happy 
little paddlers; and up among and in and out 
between them swam Mrs. Killie-Fish and all 
her little Killies. ‘Keep close as can be to 
me, children,’ she told them, ‘and don’t stray 
into those little just-for-five-minutes pud- 
dles’; and all her sons and daughters obeyed 
her; all, that is, but Flip,—heedless, advent- 
urous, inquisitive, naughty little Flip. 
He lagged behind and wanted to know, ‘Why 
can’t we, mother, and why must we stay 
near you?’ ‘Because I say so,’ said Mrs. 
Killie-Fish, heading for deep water across 
the rapidly receding tide with all her many, 
many children swimming after her; all, that 
is, but Flip, who, straying off among eel- 
grass, pickle-weed, and pebbles, soon found 
himself going round and round in a small 
(and, alas! rapidly growing smaller) pool. 


dislodged it, and brought it to the one small 
window for inspection. It was so dust- 
covered and wore such an air of stolid indif- — 
ference that I could but feel that its position ~~ 
far under the eaves had spared it from former ~ 
cleanings. At least I decided that I had 
never before seen it, and my curiosity 
prompted me to drop my work of tearing 
down cobwebs, and unearth its contents. 

Dusting the cover hastily, I found that the 
chest had once been a dark green, and that 
on it were stamped in black the letters 
“M. K. C.” Then I knew that it was a 
sailor’s chest and had belonged to my great- 
grandfather, who had been in those good “<A 
old days of the New England clipper-ships . 
a foreign sea-captain. 

I opened it with interest. Books mostly— 
yellow, musty things with an ancient smell! 
Log-books filled with descriptions of wind 
and weather and ports reached and left; 
a small, dog-eared book containing services 
for burial at sea; harbor charts by the 
dozen, giving depths of water and location 
of dangerous reefs; books of voyages, much 
read, and some early copies of Irving and 
Goldsmith. Then there were an old, broken 
compass, an uncompleted model of a ship 
in wood, perhaps begun years ago for my 
own father’s Christmas, and some shells 
from southern waters, whose colors, freed 
from dust, still gleamed in the dull light. 
That was all except a packet of letters in the 
bottom. I drew them forth. Their age 5 
made them sacred, for the fingers that had 
penned them had long since become dust. 
Some were statements of goods bought and 
shipped, others bills of cargoes carried; 
but among these were two letters—letters 
without envelopes, but folded, sealed with 
wax, and addressed as was the old-time 
custom. Both were addressed to my great- 
grandfather on his ship in New York harbor, 
and I guessed before opening them that they 
were from home, and bore news to him who - 
was soon to sail so far away. 

I was right. They were written by my 


‘What fun!’ he giggled; ‘this surely must | OW0 grandmother, and _ dated 1835. I * 
be one of those merry-go-rounds one hears | reckoned hastily. “She was eighteen then,” 
so much about.’ But when, in a very little}1 told myself, as I sat down by the little j 4 


window quite forgetful of the dust and ‘dirt, 
and began to read the first letter. 

At first it puzzled me, the writing was so 
very small, and some of the letters were so 
strangely shaped. Moreover, it was written 
down the page in black ink, now grown brown 
from age, and then the writer, to save paper 
which meant weight, and weight which 
meant added postage, had written per- 
pendicularly across the black letters with 
red ink, thus making one page carry Me 
burden of two. This double writing Sa 
a checker-board effect, which. was not 
to decipher, but so perfectly formed 
the a and so benaee 


while, the puddle had soaked entirely into 
the sand, he laughed no more, poor foolish 
little fish! but lay high and dry upon the 
gray sands panting and gasping for the 
breath that was beginning to fail him. 
“Now, if little Sallie Sanders had not 
happened to catch sight of him, or if Sallie 
hadn’t been just the very softest-hearted of 
small girls, this sermon and poor Flip would 
have come to an end together. But as Sallie 
did happen along and was so merciful, she 
picked Flip up very tenderly and, wading into 
deep creek-water, dropped him into safety 
in two feet and a half of surf; and just as soon 
as he got back a bit of breath he swam like a 
streak toward home and his mother; and it’s 
safe to say that ever since then he’s the best 
and most obedient member of Mrs. Killie- | waiti 


> 


ie wild abot at ‘everything. — My een ae the United. /States,. ty you call a uc wa a 


elaren’t hard, and I have loads of time to| liar, you are likely to get into serious trouble. ~ 


Id doings, — ail atiites get acquainted with lots of people, which 


‘ baking, the spinning, the 
of her own daily ‘“‘stent’’; 


‘in the cutting and fitting of a Sabbath 


Fo ae for Brother Jonathan.” 


Then came a description of the garden 
and oat-field, for the month was July; the 
health and welfare of the farm animals; 
the money earned from the sale of berries 
and butter in the village. The neighbors 
were not neglected, nor was Parson Fisher’s 
“remarkable and inspiring discourse”? on 
Sunday. The text was carefully given, 
together with a résumé of the sermon. 

Nor were village festivities forgotten. 
The writer told of a ‘‘merry holiday in Burn- 
ham’s grove,” which all the youths and 
maidens attended, and of the evening singing- 
school, ‘‘which is pronounced by all a most 
fitting and successful occasion.” 

-“T attend,’ so wrote my eighteen-year-old 

grandmother, ‘‘with Nathan Osgood, who 
has a fine tenor, blending well with my own 
voice. Ever he appears to me a most 
worthy and likely young man.’’ I smiled 
at this, for Nathan Osgood was my grand- 
father. - 

“And now, my dear father,’’ so the letter 
was concluded, ‘‘we all do wish you God- 
speed, and shall pray daily for a propitious 
voyage, blessed by God, and for a safe re- 
turn. You are ever dear to us all, and we 
do assure you that all shall be kept well 
against your speedy home-coming. 

“Your devoted and respectful daughter, 

‘ “Eriza ANN.” 


The other letter- was similar in character, 
and written upon one sheet in the same red 
and black. Further cleaning offered no 
charms, and with the letters in my pocket I 
descended two flights of stairs to show them 
to my sister and her husband, whom I had 
seen a few minutes before coming up the 
driveway for luncheon. 

I found them both on the porch. They 
had but just finished a letter from their own 
eighteen-year-old Anne, who had discarded 
the ‘‘Eliza’’ upon her entrance into college 
that very fall. They read the letter, with 


» the help of my promptings—read it with 


tears in their eyes, for it was not many years 
ago that the dear little old grandmother 
had rocked on the porch in the sunshine. 
“And now,” said the father of the Anne 
in college, after blowing his nose vigorously, 
“we'll compare the two—the one of eighty 
years ago and the one of the twentieth 
‘eentury.” So he drew Anne’s letter from 
his pocket and began to read. It did not 
take long, though its sprawling characters 
covered two sheets of monogramed note- 


“Dear Dad,—I hate to ask for any more 


_ money, but I’ve got to, because it’s my turn 
to treat Saturday. 


I think ten dollars more 
ee saspnd I'll be just tremendously careful 


ve fees invited to join a fraternity. 
ery nicest girls in college belong, and 
» i: pn Tl tell you more 


me to the Amherst 
of him? I really 


“ ; and of |. 
the ielp which she had rendered her mother | shoes. 


|get the Chinese viewpoint. 


is very | broadening, don’t you think? 
“Please tell mother to send my tennis 
I clean forgot them. No more now, 
with just oodles of love from ANNE.” 

We were silent. There didn’t seem to be 
anything to say. Then Anne’s mother 
laughed. It was really the best thing to do. 

“Don’t look so serious, Daddy dear,” 
she said. ‘‘We’re living in a different age, 
and Anne’s a product of. it. I guess it 
can’t be helped.” 

“No,” said Anne’s father, “I guess it 
can’t. But it’s a selfish age all right. I’m 
not asking for black and red ink on one 
sheet of paper. I'll supply Anne with all 
the paper she needs and Uncle Sam looks 
after the postage better these days; but I 
do wish she could somehow get a little of her 
great-grandmother’s -spirit of unselfishness, 
and thoughtfulness of others—and, well, 
perhaps, a little less interest in herself, 
and a little greater in those at home. Let’s 
send the letter to Anne.”’ 

So we sent the letter, and curiously awaited 
the answer. It came, and in the same 
sprawling characters on the same note- 
paper Anne said that it was “perfectly 
darling” of ustodoit. “I’ll always treasure 
it,” she wrote, ‘and love it to pieces. 
Wasn’t great-grandmother a perfect dear?” 

You see she is a twentieth-century Anne! 


A Warning to Mothers. 


It is a pertinent inquiry which the New 
York World makes in asking, ‘‘What are 
mothers doing while their daughters are 
at the dances and picture shows?’’ ‘This 
is the question which could be asked fittingly 
in a great many cases where young people 
have reached a stage of morality which 
calls for the attention of the police. 

The small indiscretions, the early neglect 
that leads later to alarm, are things which 
parents are too ready to accept as part 
of the inconvenience of children. But 
the responsibility of parents cannot safely 
be shifted. The old-fashioned companion- 
ship between children and their elders is a 
thing that should be encouraged. One good 
point that has been claimed for the. new 
dances is that they have appealed to young 
and old alike and have kept together the 
diverging tastes of family life. 

Of course, there will always exist the 
natural differences between youth and 
age, and the conservatism that is more 
or less inevitable with advanced years 
will find something of contrast in the rash 
impetuosity of the young. But both ele- 
ments have possibility of attraction and 
mutual enjoyment. The parents who find 
pleasure in the society of their children, 
who are sympathetic but not unreasonably 
indulgent, will have a moral influence that 
no other artificial arrangement of life can 
effect.—Haverhull Gazette. 


The Chinese Viewpoint. 


Dr. Frank Garrett, who has been a mis- 
sionary to China for the last seventeen years, 
says that the first thing you have to do is to 
Like many of 
their customs, it seems to us upside down. 


- 


=a ee 
Ti eno 


In China the man would be rather com- 
plimented than insulted. 


church somewhere in the interior, and put a 


native preacher in charge while he visited 


some other mission points.. When he re- 
turned he missed one young man from the 
congregation. The native preacher said 
they had put him out of the church. 

‘“‘Why, what was the matter? What did 
he do?” asked the missionary. 

“He stole a bamboo rod,” returned the 
preacher. 

““Why,’’ answered the missionary, ‘‘a 
bamboo rod is worth only about ten cents. 
Don’t you think you were a little severe?”’ 

“No, no,” 
nantly. ‘‘We can’t have a thief in the 
church. The Bible says a thief can’t go to 


heaven, and we couldn’t have any one in the~ 


church. who couldn’t go to heaven. Be- 
sides, it would give us a bad name in the 


community.” 
“Well,” returned the missionary, ‘‘the 
Bible says a liar can’t go to heaven. Are 


you going to turn the liars out, too?” 

“‘Oh,”’ cried the preacher, ‘‘ that’s different! 
Entirely different! We all. lie.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Little Olive, two years old, was spending 
the summer at grandpa’s. In the corn-field 
was a scarecrow, a huge stuffed man, stand- 
ing in a bough house, which so frightened 
Olive that she could not be induced to go 
near it. ~One day grandpa was cutting some 
sticks from a bunch of bushes. Olive saw 
the bushes moving and was frightened. 
Upon finding out the cause of her alarm, 
she gave a sigh of relief, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, I 
thought another scarecrow had grown!’’— 
Youth's Companion. 


A man in Sussex who owns a number of 
horses has a great reputation for skill in the 
treatment of them. One day a farmer who 
wanted some valuable information approached 
the horse owner’s little boy and said, “ Look 
here, my little man, when one of your father’s 
horses is ill, what does he do?” ‘Do you 
mean slightly ill or seriously ill?’’ asked the 
boy, cautiously. ‘Oh, seriously ill,’’ said the 
farmer. ‘‘ Because,” said the child, “‘if a horse 
is only slightly ill, he gives it medicine; but 
if it is seriously ill, he sells it.”—Amertcan 
Boy. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL, 
CrerK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dreectors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. fa Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, W illiam H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘A missionary had established a little © 


and he shook his head indig-- 
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rs 


Olympia Morata. 


A MeEpDI#vVAL MARGARET FULLER. 


MRS. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Par? III. 


After tedious delay Professor Morata’s 
library was sent to Schweinfurt, and in re- 
viewing her beloved classical studies Olympia 
found her chief recreation. The education 
of her young brother Emilius, which Olympia 
had begun in Ferrara, she regularly continued 
in Schweinfurt, and her old tutor begged her 
also to receive his daughter, Theodora, into 
her family as a student. 

Olympia used as text-books for her two 
pupils, Plutarch, Virgil, and Homer, and 
tried to imbue them with her own enthusiasm 
for the classics. 

While Olympia and her husband were 
regretting the excessive monotony of their 
lives in Schweinfurt, all Europe was alive 
with excitement over the approaching war. 
After the death of Martin Luther, in 1546, 
there began in Germany, as we all know, a 
long period of civil war which only ended 
nearly a century later with the treaty of 
Westphalia. The Reformation, unfaithful 
to its real mission, descended from the 
battlefield of conscience to a fierce hand-to- 
hand contest between men of the same 
blood and language, and tried to accomplish 
by the sword a victory which should have 
been moral and intellectual. Among the 
noblemen who were devoted to the Imperial 
cause, less by fidelity than by calculation, 
was the Marquis Albert of Brandenburg. He 
was a type of the mercenary warrior of the 
Middle Ages, a brave, clever barbarian with- 
out respect for the laws of God or man. For 
him, the Reformation was only an arena, 
open for his warlike proclivities. The treaty 
of Parsah, bringing a peaceful settlement, 
condemned Albert of Brandenburg to a life 
of inactivity. It took away his occupation. 
He protested against it, secretly encouraged 
by Charles V. 

In seeking a strong foothold from which 
he could attack his enemies, Brandenburg, 
strangely enough, selected the tiny village 
of Schweinfurt, hitherto one of the most 
insignificant spots in the world. ‘The quiet 
existence which had seemed so monotonous 
to Olympia was now to become full of tragic 
events. For several months Schweinfurt was 
besieged by the neighboring princes, who 
were irritated by Brandenburg’s actions and 
determined to take him a prisoner and end 
the war. Without any personal interest in 
the war, the unhappy inhabitants of Schwein- 


furt had to submit to all the horrors of a 


siege. 

During these stormy days the letters of 
Olympia are sad enough. The walls of 
Schweinfurt were incessantly attacked by 
powerful artillery. The roar of the cannon 
continued all day and all night. The in- 
habitants of the town, dazed with fright, 
retired into the cellars of their houses to 
await in consternation the close of these 
cruel hostilities. Ferocious bands of war- 
riors were spread over the village, bringing 
distress and misery and respecting neither 
the property nor the persons of the inhabi- 
tants. The overcrowding of the town 
brought pestilence and famine. More than 
one-half of the inhabitants of the village 


died of the Plague. 


“In spite of our ies she writes, “T| 
have never looked back to the fleshpots of 
Egypt. Better to perish in the ruins of 
this town than to be untrue to our new 
faith.” 

Grunthler, one of the few trained doctors 
in his native place, worked day and night 
caring for the plague-stricken inhabitants, 
and was an early victim to the disease him- 
self. After his recovery, he and Olympia, 
with Emilius, her brother, concealed them- 
selves in an underground cave to escape the 
reign of fire and sword. 

After months of misery the tyrant finally 
saw that there was no chance for him to 
preserve his life without evacuating, so he 
went out of the village in the middle of the 
night, to the intense rejoicing of the few 
remaining inhabitants. 

In reckless pursuit of Albert and furious 
at his escape, the Duke of Brunswick and 
the Elector Maurice set fire to the town, and 
during this last peril Olympia and her hus- 
band would certainly have perished had it 
not been for an unknown soldier who offered 
to conduct them in safety outside the city 
walls. There again, however, new dangers 
befell them, as they were seized by a band 
of robbers who stole from them everything 
of value that they possessed, retaining 
Grunthler for a time in captivity, but letting 
Olympia and Emilius remain at liberty. 

Olympia writes to her friends of this 
terrible experience: “‘I was dressed only in 
the skin of lambs, my feet cut with stones, 
for in my flight I had lost my shoes. I had 
not even a shirt to cover me, at each step 
I cried, ‘I can go no further, I am ready to 
die of weariness.’”’ 

During the night which succeeded her 
husband’s capture, Olympia walked—we 
should say stumbled—through the ten miles’ 
distance which separated Schweinfurt from 
Hamelburg. She arrived at that city in 
such rags that she compared herself to the 
queen of beggars. Before reaching the 
town, Olympia had begged a dress from a 
poor peasant woman so much smaller than 
herself that it hardly covered her bare legs. 

Nor were her trials yet over. ‘The resi- 
dents of Hamelburg did not dare offer 
hospitality to the fugitives from Schweinfurt 
for fear of drawing upon themselves the 
anger of the bishops, so that after four days 
of rest Olympia, rejoined by her husband, 
started again. Weary in body and mind, 
with scarcely the strength to drag her feet 
from the ground, the wretched woman had 
to move on. More hardships followed. Just 
outside of Hamelburg they were seized by a 
regiment of soldiers. Orders had been given 
to kill every man, woman, and child who 
had escaped from Schweinfurt. Only after 
being kept prisoners for weeks until they 
could be vouched for by influential friends 
did they escape with their lives. An un- 
known friend sent them money and clothes, 
but until they found their way to the abode 
of the Counts of Erbach they did pee feel 
absolutely safe. 

These German noblemen had believed in 
the Reformed Religion, and the eldest of 
them, Eberard Erbach, had married the 
sister of Frederick II., whose magnificent 
castle in Heidelberg we are all familiar 
with. At this time Count Erbach and his 
brother lived together and gladly opened 


as warmly as at die had rane oy -younge 
sister, watched by her bedside, and herself 
served her nourishing food. Gradually the 

weary body gained strength and her energy 
returned. In the Countess and her daughter 
she found most sympathetic friends. From 

these friends she received many kindnesses 

and many rich gifts. Some of the gifts do 

not seem to us very practical—for instance, 

a mantle worth one thousand ecas was, we 

hope, preceded by other more useful additions 

to her then painfully scanty wardrobe. 

After living in rags in a cave underground 
for months, Olympia found herself now 
surrounded with every comfort and luxury. 
In the Count’s beautiful garden she could 
rest for hours, finding time also for long - 
religious discussions with her hostess. What 
a life of contrasts was hers to be! 

Strongly influenced by Calvin, Count 
Eberard gave to all an example of his new 
faith. In her journal we find Olympia 
writing an account of Count Eberard’s 
daily life. ‘‘He read aloud every day to 
his family a part of one of Paul’s epistles 
and then knelt down and made an earnest 
prayer. Every day he visited each member 
of his family and with them discussed matters 
pertaining to the soul. He seemed to feel 
personally responsible for the religious wel- 
fare of his household. The Countess, al- 
though an invalid and suffering almost 
continual pain, shared with her husband his 
interest in religion. The subjects discussed 
by the family day after day were ‘God,’ 
‘Death,’ and ‘Immortality.’ Much as 
Olympia and her husband enjoyed this 
visit to friends of their own faith, so soon as 
they recovered their physical strength they 
began to be anxious over their future. 
Without a home, without an income, and 
without any assured position, poor Grunthler 
felt that so soon as he recovered his strength 
he must leave Count Eberard and try to 
establish himself as a teacher in some uni- 
versity town. 

_A letter from the Count written to his 
brother-in-law in Heidelberg obtained for 
Olympia’s husband the welcome offer of a 
chair of medicine in Heidelberg University. 
The title of Maid of Honor at the Court of — 
the Elector Palatine was also offered Olym- 
pia. This offer she declined, for her expe- 
rience at the Court of Ferrara had led her to 
distrust the artificial atmosphere of courts. 

One historian tells us that Olympia was 
offered a Greek professorship in Heidelberg, 
but this she does not mention in her own 
letters. — 

The journey to the beautiful tows of 
Heidelberg was accomplished in. the first 
days of July, and Grunthler and his wife : 
left Count Eberard’s home full of gratitude  — 
for his hospitality and looked forward to , 
beginning a new life. Letters of congratula- __ 
tions came to them from many friends, and 
Jean Sinapius wrote a most tender letter to — 
his favorite pupil and returned to her a copy 
of Plutarch’s Lives which had been found in — 
the cellar of Olympia’s home, among 
ruins of Sclnrnee and had career: 


choice library, and ie wa: 
from the ruins of h 
With sthe- gift of the 


Pp mily 
I no us, ‘then why are. we cre of St. Bartholomew. We wonder what 
mish ' God takes away that which effect upon Anne’s character and career her 
has only lent us for a day? Do not]early studies of the classics had? Did she 
Beever: as those whose treasures are of this] bear her difficult life more patiently because 
> moet Philosophers should carry their|of her familiarity with the words of the 
greatest +=treasure — wisdom — always with | great Latin philosophers? She never seemed 
them. Let the Universe fall about our heads|to care enough for the Reformed Religion 
and religion, love, knowledge abide with us| to boldly avow it and be willing to suffer for 
= forever.” it, nor was she a sufficiently ardent Catholic 
_ Friends of Curiose also collected a new | to be willing to see men tortured in order to 
library for Olympia to replace the one that | bring them into that church. 
she had lost, and the most celebrated scholars Aside from the cares of her household and 
in Europe honored this learned woman with |the education of her two pupils, Olympia’s 
gifts of their books. correspondence with learned men all over 
It was long after her arrival in Heidelberg | the world occupied much of her time. With 
before Olympia could find much time for|her pupils she read Homer, Virgil, Cicero, 
study. ‘‘My husband is busy preparing his|and the Bible, hoping to create in their 
lectures,” she writes, “while I spend my] young minds some of her own intellectual 
days buying furniture and trying to arrange | enthusiasm for the classical masterpieces 
my new home.” Even as early as the six-|and to teach them to gain courage and pa- 
teenth century, the domestic service problem | tience from the words of the prophets and 
disturbed people of all classes, and we doubt | Gospels. 
: whether Olympia was a very practical} ‘‘I have never seen,’’ wrote her husband, 
housekeeper. “such nobility of soul as she revealed in her 
‘The weakness of my health,” she writes, | countenance and showed in her character 
“has obliged me to take as a servant the | during all her trials.” 
only woman that I could find. She demands| Not alone within the walls of her own 
a gold florin a month [about one dollar],|home was the charm of this remarkable 
and reserves for herself time enough to take | woman felt, but her personality soon became 
care of her own home. I was obliged to|a power in the university society of Heidel- 
submit to her terms, but all the gold of|berg. Hartmann, a learned friend of the 
Satrapin would not induce me to carry such | tutor Sinapius, the poet Mycellus, Herbert 
a burden much longer. Do try to get me] Thomas, and other distinguished professors, 
another maid-servant, old or young, I will| loved to talk with her, and learned strangers 
gladly offer her five florins a year.” sought her out whenever they passed through 
Her old tutor Sinapius again wished his | the city. 
daughter, Theodora, to renew her lessons It was a rare combination of remarkable 
with Olympia, and in reply to his request} qualities which makes Olympia so unusual 
Olympia wrote: ‘I should be charmed to}a character. A prodigy of classical scholar- 
have Theodora with me once more if she]ship, she was also absolutely courageous in 
prefers a modest home to the gayeties of | the face of danger and ready to sacrifice all 
court life, but she must bring her bed with] her most cherished pursuits for the sake of 
her. Furniture is very dear here, and we] being true to the Reformed faith. 
cannot afford to buy much. The expense] Alas! The delicate Italian girl had never 
of refurnishing our new home has been very | been able to recover from the terrible suffer- 
great,” and a letter from Grunthler to a] ings and privations which had come to her 
friend shows that during his first year in} during the siege of Schweinfurt. In Heidel- 
Heidelberg he had to borrow twenty florins. | berg she aroused her nervous system to take 
“T am not ignorant of the sad divisions of | hold of her new household tasks and hourly 
the Reformed Church,” Olympia wrote. |struggled to rise above the weakness of the 
“Tf men could only see that the glory of|flesh, but fourteen months of hunger and 
Christ and the good of the church depend | cold had left behind them the fatal germ of 
upon the wnion of the members of the Re-| tuberculosis, a disease that then seemed 
-formed Church in a liberal common faith.’ |incurable. The wife of a physician, and 
; Alas, after centuries of struggle the Re-| accustomed to share her husband’s con- 
q formed Church has made absolutely no] fidence, Olympia soon learned the nature of 
+ progress in the Christian Unity which her disease and realized that she had but a 
Olympia so much desired. little longer to live. Still a very young 
The Reformed Church in Ferrara had} woman—only twenty-nine -years old—her 
since Olympia’s departure ceased to exist. |life rich in promise for the future, Olympia 
‘In her letters to her mother and sisters she | had now to learn how to die. 
implored them to be faithful to their new| In 1555 the dreaded Plague again attacked 
belief. Heidelberg, and many of the inhabitants 
The name of Renée, Duchess of Ferrara,|died. At night, as well as by day, Grunthler 
recalls naturally that of the friend of Olym-|had to be away from home, caring for his 
_ pia’s youth, Anne d’ Este. What a change | suffering patients and leaving the bedside 
of environment had come to her also!|of his slowly dying wife. 
- Brought up in the liberal latitudinarian} During the dread visitation of the Plague 
atmosphere of the Court of Ferrara, she had| Olympia wrote a last letter to Curiose: 
one of the — bitter enemies of |‘‘Do not reproach me for my long silence. 
r I have been very ill and am even now so 
weak that I hardly know whether I am 
alive or dead. The plague is here and the 
inhabitants of the city are leaving it. Thus 
far there have been only a few deaths. We 
shall remain whether to live or die. Our 
| lot is in the hands of Him in whom we trust. 


Pie teresa aiken you. Salute also your 
ike Reties in the Sencar Masane ; 


good wife and children.’ 
The Plague spared few families and visited 


the celebrated theologian, Jerome Zarchi. 

The daughter of Curiose recovered, and 
Olympia wrote that she wept with joy to 
hear it. ‘‘There is no hope for my life, my 
dear Curiose, medicine does me no good, 
each day, each hour, my friends see me 


growing weaker, and it is probable this: 
letter will be the last that you will receive 


from me. Let not the news of my death 


grieve you, for I willingly leave this life to — 


be with Christ.’’ With this letter Olympia 


sent Curiose some of the poetry that et 


had composed in Schweinfurt. 

The pathetic story of her last days on 
earth has been preserved for us by Olympia’s 
devoted husband. ‘A few hours before her 
death, she awoke from a short sleep with a 
sweet and mysterious smile upon her face. 
I said to her, ‘Why do you smile?’ ‘I have 
seen,’ she said, ‘in my dream a place lighted 
with the pure and beautiful light.’ ‘Courage, 
my beloved,’ I replied to her. ‘You shall 
soon live in the midst of this light.’ 

“A little later she murmured, ‘I am 
happy, perfectly happy,’ and then came her 


last words, ‘I scarcely see you, my beloved, © 


but that which surrounds me seems like a 
garden full of the most exquisite flowers.’”’ 

It was on the twenty-sixth day of October, 
1555, When Olympia breathed her last 
breath, and she was then only twenty-nine 
years old. The news of her death spread 
rapidly among all the members of the Re- 
formed Church in Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, and all grieved for her, though 
none more sincerely than the group of 
learned men who had learned to admire her 
brilliant intellect during her early days in 
the Court of Ferrara. 

The grief of Curiose for his favorite pupil 
—a pupil who had been like a daughter to 
him—was only surpassed by the _heart- 


rending grief of Olympia’s devoted husband. - 


Grunthler wrote, almost in despair: ‘“‘See 
how many trials the Lord has laid upon me. 
I have seen the ruin of my country and my 
home, the total destruction of my property, 
and now the death of my wife, whose pres- 
ence alone consoled me for everything that 
I have lost. This last misfortune is by far 
the greatest, and the grief which I feel is so 
great that I cannot even weep. I feel as 
though I was plunged day after day in a 
sort of mute stupor.”’ 

The two beings who loved Olympia the 
best and mourned her the most did not 
survive her long. ‘The cholera continued to 
ravage the population of Heidelberg, the 
University was empty, and the city nearly 
deserted. Still a faithful physician at his 
post, Grunthler remained. In less than two 
months after Olympia’s death, her husband 
was attacked by the Plague for a second 
time, his strength failed rapidly, and he 
died after an illness of only a few days. His 
last words were two touching lines that he 
had paraphrased, after the death of Olympia, 
from the Forty-second Psalm: ‘‘As the hart 
panteth for the running brook, so ee my 
soul after Thee, O God.”’ 

Soon after Grunthler’s death, the young 
brother of Olympia, Emilius, died; and in 
the chapel of St. Paul's Church, Heidelberg 
we may now find the monument which was 


tle house of Curiose, and he feared for the | 
life of his eldest daughter, who had married : 


¢ 


raised by the University to the memory of id 


. recently restored. : ing that from them he drew inspiration and 
While the University of Heidelberg showed courage for his own life. There are many 
their love and appreciation of both Grunthler | cults in our own day far less bien than 

and Olympia by a monument, the residents | would an Olympia cult be. 
of Schweinfurt decided to have the house in|] Had she remained in the Catholic Church, 
which Olympia had lived rebuilt at the|she would long since have been canonized, 
public expense, and upon it they placed a]and the palaces of the old world would then 
tablet with these few words: ‘‘A poor and |be filled with portraits treating of the differ- 
mah humble home, but not without glory, for it | ent stages in her career. But we have done 
--—-was once inhabited by Olympia Morata.” far too little to keep the memory of our 
A The first edition of Olympia’s works ap-| Protestant women saints fresh and green, 
peared in 1558, prepared by her faithfuljand not one authentic portrait of Saint 
friend Curiose. This first edition was re-} Olympia is in existence to-day. The one 
z ceived by scholars all over Europe with | in the Corsini gallery belongs to a late period, 
great enthusiasm. Josias Seinler, historian | and is neither interesting as a likeness of the 
of Pierre Martyr, wrote after reading the | real woman or valuable as ideal work of art. 
life and works for the first time: ‘‘In our] By the side of Saint Catherine of Sienna, 
generation two women have shown to what | and Saint Theresa of Avila, we should place 
intellectual heights their sex can reach if|Saint Olympia of Ferrara, remembering Mr. 
they choose to devote their time to study. |Lecky’s statement that ‘‘The change from 
5 These two women—one living in England|the heroic to the Saintly ideal—from thé 
ze and the other in Italy—may well be called | ideal of Paganism to the ideal of Christian- 
’ the greatest women scholars of our time— | ity—was a change from a type which was 
their names are Lady Jane Grey and Olym- | essentially masculine to one which was essen- 

pia Morata.”’ tially feminine.” 

The second edition of Olympia’s writings 
appeared in 1562 and was dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth. To those of us who read 
the writings of Olympia to-day they seem 

ae little more than skilful imitations of the _ “ENSIGN.” 
\ classics. Had she written poetry in her i 
own mellow mother tongue, as did Vittoria Seton Merriman, in that wonderful book 

Colonna, her writings would have had a|‘‘Barlasch of The Guard,” wrote that war 

far more permanent place in literature. But |changes every man; it hardens some, softens 

in Olympia herself we recognize a unique ]|some, but leavesno man unchanged. He was 
$44 product of the Renaissance. In her day|right: we are all changed even in trifles. 
x learning meant the study and ‘imitation of |A top-hat and white spats in Bond Street 
classic models, and to be able to write out }look monstrous, although it is June. We 
commonplace sentiments in Greek or Latin | think that we are dining at eight, and it is 


“Knockin’ about the Trenches.” 


ais verse was deemed then a far higher intellectual | barely seven. The Derby is run at New- 

task than to write more original sentiments | market, and on a Tuesday, and, alas! many 
: in one’s native tongue. of those cheery souls who were regular at- 
ie -- Had Olympia been only one of several }| tendants at Derbies are sleeping against those 


great Latin poets of her age, we, who do|]little white wooden crosses across the sea. 
not enjoy Latin poetry, would never have;The word “‘Army”’ means brotherhood to 
-wished to read her biography. But the roots|all of us now. Of course most of us have 
of life reached far back into the past and|had relations in the Army, but you do not 
drew strength from the world-sources of | learn to know a man so intimately when you 
Greek and Latin philosophy and then ab- | just shoot with him as you do when you are 
ey sorbed the new religious truth that came|shot af with him. The Navy is a cousin 
from the great scholars of her own day. | instead of a distant mechanical force; while 
Her hospitable mind was large enough to} Canadians and Australians are people from 
welcome the learning of the ancients and the] the next village who have been for a trip 
religion of the moderns. She was a child of }out of England for a time and have now 
the Renaissance, and yet she developed into | returned to us. I am changed; whether I 
one of the finest characters of the Reforma-|am harder or softer I do not know, but I 
tion. am different; nor is it entirely due to living 
~ A study of the girlhood of Olympia gives|in trenches and exchanging wig and gown 
us an excellent picture of the methods of |for smoke-helmet and British warm. Before 
education pursued in one of the most culti-|the war I used to pass the Temple Church 
vated courts of Italy during that wonderful | many times daily. It is on the direct route 
Renaissance period. The amount of clas-|to the Law Courts, and I never gave it a 
sical learning which copild be assimilated by |thought except when the choir-boys were 
a young Italian girl will seem to many of us| practising, and I imagined that they disturbed 
who are interested in the education of girls |me when writing an opinion. It is a quaint 
marvellous. A study of the womanhood of | old place, where barristers have worshipped 
Olympia shows us the fruits of this early|for very many years. Some months ago, 
discipline of the mind as revealed in a singu- | when on leave, I attended a service there, 
‘ larly noble and unselfish character,—a char- | which was held for those of my profession 
= acter which was called upon to rise above} who had fallen in the war. Their names 
_ the most tragic and heartrending experi- | were read out. No pomp; no show; merely 
ences during her brief twenty-nine years on]read out without comment. The list was a 

oe earth. long one, and they were mere boys most 
SEE a “One of the most learned professors of }of them, and not a few of them had been 
mn Tiibingen—the author of many books, Martin | brilliant boys. Once a woman sobbed, and 
_- Crusius—once started a sort of Olympia | here and there a K. C. bent his head a little 


1 cult. Called upon himself to bear great |lower as a name was read. The trumpeters 


z Pas” 
3, mis. loved to reread ie ‘of the ‘Ist 
~ these three exiles. ‘The inscription has been | and Tetters is remarkable woman, feel- | : 


have liked to have ed those names pet 
out if I had not had the right to wear. that: 
sword. One of those whose names was 
read out was killed in action within a few 
He was one of England’s 

civilian soldiers, a member of our wonderful 
civilian army in which there is a niche for 
Look at the Army Service Corps, 
in many cases officered by men who have 
been brought up to deal with business 
problems, whose ancestors have been busi- 
ness men for generations, and to whom even 
before the war the ordering, checking, and 
classifying of goods was existence. 
at the Sappers, officered to a great extent 
by civil engineers, while the men are pro- 
fessional miners, builders, or plumbers, who 
two years ago were earning so much money 
that they could take two days’ rest a week 
and still remain well-to-do. 

There are no week-ends, no trade unions, 
no Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and no 
extra pay for overtime at the Front. 
met the Sappers at Loos, in the Hohenzollern, 
at Ypres, and down Neuve Chapelle way, 
and they are always the same cheery, hard- 
i uncomplaining crowd, to whom 
bullets and shells have become the risks 
“incidental to their employment,” just as 
a pit explosion or the fall of a crane used to 
and who better fitted to construct a 
dug-out for Corporal Macpherson or Private 
O’Sullivan than a young architect whose 
father has spent two thousand pounds 
But the gunners are 
really the most surprising, and the accuracy 
of their shooting speaks volumes for the 
excellence of their instruction by the Regulars. 
One can understand thousands of young 
Englishmen being turned 
cavalry officers in a few months; but gun- 
nery is a different story altogether, and yet 
somehow they are turned out by the thousand, 
and shoot a great deal straighter than the 
Of course to a certain extent it 
is the old story of competent men who want 
to learn their job as quickly as possible; 
but there is something more, and that is 
that the Regular soldier, both officer and man, 
knows his job, and has always known it, 
and has the power of imparting his knowledge 
and imparting it rapidly to some one else. 
I know a very expert machine-gunner who 
was a stock jobber before the war, and if 
he was half as good at that as he is at gun- 
ning, he must be a rich man. 
civilian army could never have been what it 
is had it not been for the skill and priceless 
tact and good humor of the Regular soldier. 
He welcomed us with open arms to his mess 
and his dug-out, magnified any little thing 
we did well into a great success, and mini- 
mized our many mistakes. Take my own 
I had never “formed 
fours”’ in my life when I joined my regiment. 

I was put in a squad with other officers and © 

started trying to learn, and my attempts — 

were like nothing on earth. I expected to — 
be laughed at, and should not have minded 
in the least if I had been. On the contrary, 
I was given to understand quite charmi 
that I had dntraauet some new ar 


yards of me. 


upon his education? 


into dashing 


But our great 


for instance. 


rae 


_— 


soldier. 
a 


San lara in giving arders 
by a drill-sergeant with the appearance and 
manner of a diplomat. In previous years 
Hi Bed addressed many juries, and had spoken 
‘at political meetings held in crowded halls 
and in the open air, but I did not know how 
to address a squad. My diplomatic friend 
‘complimented me upon my voice, although we 
both realized that nobody had understood a 
word I had said, and then proceeded gently 
to change my suave imploring note into 
something which appeals to the private 
It was done so gently and nicely 
that I almost felt as if the drill-sergeant 
preferred my old voice and was sorry to 
lose it. They are indeed wonderful people 
those drill-sergeants of “‘crack’”’ regiments, 
so neat, so confident, and so appallingly 
efficient. And the young officers—young in 
age, as I reckon it, but old in war—what 
praise can be too high for them? ‘Two of 
them come to my mind at once. They have 
been brought up to soldiering since they 


_ were children, and they are now both twenty- 


from the city at the same time. 


four years old. I have attended lectures 
which they have given, which were admirable 
both in substance and in elocution. ‘They 
never hesitated for a word or used a non- 
descriptive phrase, and I honestly believe 
they would both have made their fortunes at 
the Bar.—The English Outlook. 


At the Revival Meeting. 


Cc. G. WILLIAMS. 


[Nore.—Is this Vers Libre? Or Futurist poetry? 
Or is it Walt Whitman brought up to date?—Ep1rTor.] 


When I heard the great evangelist 
Pound, and expound the torments of hell; 
Its forever, forever, forever— 
And then some, 
It was bad enough. 
But when he described heaven 
As one never-ending revival meeting, 
With himself and his kind explaining forever 
The goodness of God, 
I gave my vote for hell. 
Hell would at least be interesting; 
And there might be some chance 
To follow the Master 
In the relief of suffering. 
Wooster, OHIO. 


’ Chicago Letter. 


There will be little or nothing to report 
of the activities of the Unitarian churches 
in Chicago for a couple of months. The 
ministers there make an arrangement among 
themselves by which they are not all away 
It has 
happened that not one liberal minister could 
be found when needed to officiate at a wedding 
or a funeral. This year the First Society, 
Mr. Pulsford minister, will keep open through 
July, while the summer school at Chicago 
University is in session. Mr. Hawley of 


Unity and Dr. Mann of the Third Church 


return early in September. J. Vila Blake 
will be in the city through July and August, 


and Secretary _ E. C. Smith will be at his 
post in the Unitarian headquarters during 
‘most of that time. Mr. Hawley and Dr. 


ann can be reached by telephone thtoneh 

headquarters. — 

Third: ‘Church will be closed during 

Seta semi-annual meeting the 
as_ ee of Avia Dr. 


; he Mpenetracy: 7 The Moral 
[eathis of Moliére’s Comedies,”’ “ Prepara- 
‘tion and Performance: 


: a Graduation Day 
Sermon,” and “Concerning Vacation.’”’ For 
the Fellowship Club, Dr. Mann reviewed 
the following books: Conway’s “The Crowd 
in Peace and War,” Rolland's s “Above the 
Battle,” John Dewey’s ‘“‘Democracy and 
Education,’ and Ball’s “Egypt and the 
igyptians.”” The study of these solid books 
is a great mental stimulus to the class. 

At All Souls’ Church Mr. Jones has ar- 
ranged with Rev. Harry F. Burns of London, 
more recently, to fill the pulpit during July 
and August. Before going to England his 
pastorates were in Illinois and Wisconsin, 
in Congregational and Independent churches. 
At that church during June Secretary If. C. 
Smith of the Western Conference head- 
quarters preached on “An Energizing Faith” 
and: Mr. J. E. Williams of Streator, Ill., on 
“A Layman’s Confession of Faith.” 

At Unity Church Mr. Hawley’s June topics 
were: “A New Evangelism,” ‘Coming 
Aristocracy,’’ and “Law of Readjustment.” 
On the third Sunday Mr. J. E. Williams of 
Streator occupied the pulpit. Mr. Williams, 
who spoke at All Souls’ Church and at Unity, 
is widely known as an arbitrator in labor 
difficulties, who has met with remarkable 
success by appealing to the best in the 
natures of the contestants. He is a speaker 
of unusual force and eloquence on other 
lines than those of employer and employee. 

Mr. Smith preached in Madison the third 
Sunday in July. 

The church in Evanston, J. Vila Blake 
minister, is closed for the summer. Mr. 
Blake’s June sermon topics were:- June 4, 
Covenant Day; June 18, Summer Festival; 
June 25, ‘Discourse on Fundamentals of 
Natural Religion.” This society has met 
with a great loss in the death of Mr. George C. 
Richardson, who died very suddenly in May. 
For a quarter of a century he was an unusually 
active and generous member of the church, 
nobly seconded by his wife. They were 
both natives of Massachusetts, and the 
latter has returned to live with her sons in 
the East. One of the interests of this society 
is ‘Camp Good-will.”’ This was started in 
this society, but is now a part of the city 
benevolences. Sunday and Monday, July 
30 and 31, this society has especial charge 
of the services and entertainment, both 
provided by Mr. Blake. 

Prof. Christie of Meadville is here for the 
second summer at the Chicago University 
Summer School. He brings with him a 
class of Meadville students to study social 
service here. If these same students took 
or will take the winter vacation course in New 
York City, they will have an unusual op- 
portunity to observe conditions, similar and 
dissimilar, in the two great cities virtually 
conglomerates of foreign countries, Kuropean 
and Asiatic. 

The church at Quincy, Ill., celebrated the 
seventy-seventh anniversary of its organiza- 
tion, June 4, with an all-day service. In the 
morning Rev. E. C. Smith gave a sermon 
appropriate to the occasion. In the after- 
noon brief services were held at the sites 
of the previous buildings. The present 
location is the fourth, and the new and 
beautiful edifice bears witness to the growth 
of the society. After a social gathering, 
with abundant refreshments, a collection of 
The even- 


‘ing was devoted to a musical programme, ~ 
followed by a service consisting of letters 


from previous ministers and members. The 
by cuts of buildings, list of ministers, and 
other items of interest. Credit for this 
interesting celebration is due to the present 
minister, Rev. Lyman Greenman. 
June was a busy month in Chicago, with 
two conventions and two parades, held in 
most deplorable weather. To the outsider 
there seemed no need for a division in either 
the Republican or the Suffrage parties, but 
to those on the inside the divisions seemed to 
be of the most vital importance. In the 


former it seems to be disappearing, perhaps 


it may in the latter, for the good of the cause. 
Possibly half the number of women marching 
through a pouring rain spoke more forcibly 
to the public than would the whole number 
with the sun shining and the weather 
propitious. The “ preparedness’? marchers 
were more fortunate. One cannot but 
wonder what effect a pouring rain would have 
had upon those ranks, and if the enthusiasm 
was as uniform and as sincere. OF CHE: 


The Young People’s Religious 


Union, 


Young People’s Day at the Shoals. 


Young People’s Day, Friday, July 21, 
brought more young people to Star Island 
than ever before. The morning chapel was 
conducted by Rev. William S$. Nichols of 


North Andover, Mass., who made prominent 


the fact that religious life is the emphatic 
need of the church to really attract young 
men and young women. We must make 
the church more effective in the welfare 
work of the community. We must strive 
to meet the newer life in our communities 
and do something for it; for unless we do, 
we will find our churches merely beautiful 
monuments. We must make them vital 
forces in the life about us. 

The forenoon meeting was presided over 
by Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of Cambridge, 
the assistant to Dr. Crothers of the First 
Parish. Mr. Eliot introduced the speakers 
and touched on two points—the work of 


Deaths. 


DR. WILLIAM ABRAHAM HASKELL. 


Dr. William Abraham Haskell, for thirty years one of 
the most successful practitioners in Southern Illinois, 
died July 13, at his home in Alton, Ill. Although a native 
of Illinois, he came of New England ancestry. He was 
the son of Dr. Abraham Sumner Haskell, who was 
born in Ashby, Mass. He was the fourth in the line of 
physicians all of whom bore the name of Abraham, His 
mother was the eldest daughter of the late Dr. William 
Parkhurst of Petersham, Mass. Dr. Haskell was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1866, three years later from the 
Medical School. He was a man of brilliant attainments, 
and a leader in his profession as physician and surgeon. 
He was truly the “Beloved Physician.” Of Unitarian 
ancestry, he was a loyal supporter of the Unitarian 
church in Alton. He leaves a wife, daughter of the late 
John E. Haynes of Alton, one son, John Abraham, and 
sister, Miss Helen P. Haskell. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 


RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for ition at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs, 


Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


programme was an elaborate one, illustrated 


wet 


should become a denominational 


‘the extension committee and that of the a fala 
_ student assistant work in college towns. te 

Hon. Sanford Bates of Boston, formerly I. Lawra 
president of the Young People’s Religious , B. Wetherell, president of the Unitarian 


Union, was introduced as the man who had 


brought our organization into the denomina- } 


tional life and had thereby rendered our 
Unitarian young people a great service in 
thus making them a vital part of the de- 
nominational activity. Senator Bates gave 
a brief report of present conditions and 
stated what might be done to increase our 
influence in the future. The opportunities 
for young people’s unions are greater to-day 
than ever. We need, too, something -besides 
enthusiasm, good as that is. Unitarian 
young people of to-day want to have re- 
ligion demonstrated by a young person, not 
by a minister or an older young person. In 
closing, Mr. Bates was warmly applauded 
for his clear, concise setting forth of facts. 
Miss Ada Fuller of Needham then sang a 
hymn most acceptably. 

The second speaker introduced was one 
of our vice-presidents, .Rev. H. Houghton 
Schumacher of the First Parish, Hingham, 
Mass., who spoke of the need for the work, 
offering some helpful criticisms that his ex- 
perience as a worker had brought to him. 
He deplored exceedingly the flippant and 
often derogatory remarks made by laymen 
and others outside the church. We now 
have a group of devoted leaders in this work, 
and all ought to be better men and women 
because such young people are laboring 
and holding our young people’s meetings. 


If these leaders are waiting, we can issue 


an invitation to our young people that 
can only spell success. 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, the third and last 


_ speaker, was introduced as another leader 


who is and has been willing to give a tre- 
mendous amount of time to both the young 
people’s cause and the Shoals support. He 
believes that “‘the Shoals spirit”’ is exactly 
the spirit we must instil into our young 
people—a spirit of democracy, cordiality, 
warmth, etc. This spirit of the Shoals 
spirit; 
and we want every young person in attend- 
ance at the Shoals meetings to develop this 
Shoals spirit and consequently acquire the 
denominational spirit. Once get a more 
reverent spirit started and we have a quicken- 
ing all along the line. 

In the evening, the entertainer was Mrs. 
Fred W. Bushby of Peabody, Mass., being 
introduced by Miss Torr, the secretary. 
Mrs. Bushby gave a lecture recital on 
Chopin and in a delightfully simple though 
charming fashion interpreted the works of 
this great composer. 


Dedication of Star Island. 


Set in between two days of turbulent sea 
and rain-heavy sky, Dedication Day, which 
occurred on Saturday, July 22, proved to be 
an ideal day for the out-of-door programme 
which had been planned. Early in the after- 
noon all persons on the island assembled on 
the hotel piazza, each bearing the national 
flag. Forming by twos, the procession 
moved first to the wharf, where possession of 
the island in the north was taken. The pro- 
cession was led by Miss Louise M. Hall, 
daughter of Rev. Newton M. Hall of the 
Congregationalist body. Miss Hall bore aloft 


is 
| sented to h 


Summer Meetings Association and clerk of 
the Star Island Corporation, followed. Next 
in order were the two trumpeters; the 
speakers and honored guests, Mr. Oscar 
Laighton, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
who had been chosen to represent the Uni- 
tarian body, and Rev. Newton M. Hall, 
D.D., of Springfield, Mass., who represented 
the Congregationalist body; the members of 
Star Island Corporation, the majority of 
whom were present; the officers of the 
Unitarian Summer Meetings Association and 
the members of that organization, making a 
total of more than two hundred and sixty who 
ranged in age from four to more than four- 
score years. 

A bevy of young ladies acted as aides under 
the direction of the chief aide, Miss Caroline 
Lee Carter of Hingham. ‘These young ladies 
were the Misses Ruth Clark, Daisy B. Driver, 
Esther Eliot, Emilie Everett, Edith Erskine, 
Maude Jacobs, Josephine Keene, Beatrice 
Morrison, Mrs. Frederick M. Eliot, Mrs. 
R. H. Loomis, and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell. 

At the wharf Rev. Alson H. Robinson 
spoke briefly for the north, which, he said, 
stands for physical and spiritual endurance. 
Men like Dr. Grenfell have gone into the 
north and brought back stories of remarkable 
endurance, as did the Northmen of old. 
We, too, on this island must be pioneers and 
adventurers in the things of the spirit. The 
Spirit of the Indian, represented by Ernest 
Arnold of Wollaston, paddled in to the wharf 
in his canoe and welcomed the new-comers, 
urging upon them wide vision, steadfast pur- 
pose, and a warm fellowship of faith. 

Proceeding to a point near John Smith’s 
monument, Rev. Harold Arnold spoke for 
the east, which is the direction to which men 
have ever turned for knowledge. From the 
east the wise men came, and from that time 
man has gone there for higher learning. 
This island has been the home not only of 
hardy fisher-folk, but also of those who 
sought the truth. To the pursuit of truth 
we dedicate the island. Capt. John Smith, in 
the person of Rev. Paul H. Drake, clambered 
up over the rocks from the water’s edge and 
gave his welcome, charging his hearers to 
keep Star Island sacred to high and deep pur- 
poses. 

The third point was at the Rev. John Tuck 
Monument, where Rev. Sidney S. Robins 
made a short address for the south, which 
stands for warmth and heat. ‘The sun brings 
new life and warmth from the south. Star 
Island must henceforth let warmth prevail. 
The figure of Father Tuck, Mr. J. M. Quimby 
of Wellesley Hills, clad in Puritanic garb, 
approached. Father Tuck closed his welcome 
and advice: “Don’t let the height of my 
monument discourage you! You also may 
attain.” 

The fourth and last station was near the 
site of the old fort, the present summer-house, 
west of the hotel. Here Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot reminded his audience that when the 


endurance of the north, the wisdom of the 


east, and the warmth of the south have been 
attained, our real work begins. Great 


things lie beyond, westward from this island. 
The important thing is the dissemination of 
the help and imspiration acquired here as! 
we return to the mainland. The Spirit of 


et 


States Set which we s pre- 
and by Mr. and Mrs. William | 1 
The chief marshal, Mr. Carl 


con 
Saar on ge Island the © 
strength, love, truth, and freedot 

At each of the four stations the tru trumpeters 
| blew a fanfare in the direction in which posses- 
sion of the island was taken, and after the 
addresses they blew three loud blasts. The 


meeting-house bell was rung during the prog- : 


ress of the procession from point to point. 

From the station in the west the people 
proceeded to the old stone meeting-house, 
where services of dedication were held. 
Hymns written for the Shoals service-book 
were sung, and the prayer of dedication was 
offered by Rev. William I. Lawrance, stand- 
ing in the ancient pulpit. The speakers 
during the remainder of the exercises stood 
at the door of the church, in order that the 
large numbers gathered on the near-by rocks 
might hear. 

Mr. Tawrance received the title-deed to 
the island from Mr. E. C. Mathews, Jr., of 
Portsmouth and turned it over to the treasurer 
of the corporation, Mr. Isaac Sprague. 
The keys to the meeting-house were then 
transferred to Mr. Lawrance by Mr. Thomas 
H. Elliott, and by him given to Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell, the clerk of the corporation. 

Mr. Oscar Laighton, the first speaker, re- 
joiced that he had given the meeting-house 
to the Unitarian Summer Meetings Associa- 
tion before the island passed out of the hands 
of his brother and himself. 
assembly about rebuilding the tower and 
belfry of the church with his own hands be- 


cause he believed it to be a good anchor to — 


hold safe in this harbor. _ 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., representing 
the Unitarian denomination, expressed his 
grateful acknowledgment to those who 
planned and carried out the great achieve- 
ment of purchasing Star Island. Because of 
his own personal interest in the islands, 
dating from his boyhood, he felt all the more 
grateful that it had been put into their hearts 
to labor for it. 

Rev. Newton M. Hall, D.D., representing 
the Congregationalists, spoke of the signifi- 
cance of the fact that his denomination was 
joining with the Unitarians in their enter- 
prise. The Congregationalists appreciate 
deeply the graciousness of the Unitarians 
in admitting them to this fellowship, although 
they were like the laborer who came into the 
vineyard at the eleventh hour and received 
as much as they who had borne the burden 
of the day and the scorching heat. 

Dr. Hall believes that this is no time to 
cherish differences and to draw apart, but 
it is a time to draw together and take one 
common stand in the name of God and Christ. 

A proclamation was then read by Mr. 
Lawrance declaring and proclaiming that 
“Star Island is now and hereby dedicated 
forever to the glory of God and the well- 
being of man; to the brotherhood of all 
earnest souls, to the untrammelled study and 
utterance of the truth, to the promotion nf 
pure religion.” 


After the reading of the proclamation tie 
people dispersed, while the trumpeters, 
standing in the belfry of the church, blew a 


fanfare to the north, east, south, and : 
| announcing to all that Star Island is hen 
forth devoted to the sis of | God : and 
Service of Man. te 
| _ Following the dedicz ¥y 
dancing on the § : 


He also told the ~ 


\ 


on of Mrs. Chandler W. | 

fee talent was all gathered to- 
‘om the resources of the island with 
‘ception of the quartette, which came 


Miss Dayton, Mr. Abbott, and Mr. Wales 
of the Union Congregational Church and 
Miss Key of the Mt. Vernon Congregational 
Church. Before the concert opened letters 
of regret were read from His Excellency 
Rolland H. Spaulding, governor of New 
Hampshire, Hon. Frank S. Streeter, president 
of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 
from His Honor the Mayor of Portsmouth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Parkhurst, Mr. Robert 
Winsor, Dr. Hubert Herring, Mr. Jere A. 
Downs, and Mr. and Mrs. William Sayward. 
A modest display of fireworks in front of 
the hotel closed the exercises of the day. 
Sunday’s programme was also devoted to 
services of a dedicatory nature. Rev. 
William I. Lawrance conducted a communion 
service in the stone church, after which Rev. 
Newton M. Hall preached the morning ser- 
mon in the hall. He preached from the text 


_ “Now there are diversities of gifts, but the 


same Spirit.”” He said that-the man whom 
you secretly despise, because he is of a differ- 
ent color or cult, may have in his soul some- 
thing which you do not possess. We must 
seek out diligently that infinitely precious 
something which is different, which is original, 
which is the God-implanted divine spark, by 
means of which a man makes his contribution 
to the great infinite sum of life and knowledge. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot preached in the even- 
ing and enlarged on some of the motives and 
impulses which led us to establish here this 
place of perpetual refreshment. 

These were the final sessions connected 
with the summer meetings. The personnel 
of the conference changes, but the hotel will 
remain well filled with attendants upon the 
Sunday School Institute. 

A profitable session during the excellent 
meetings of the past week was that devoted 
to the interests of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. ‘The newly elected president, 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, presided over the 
meeting, which. was addressed by, Hon. 
Sanford Bates of Dorchester, Rev. H. H. 
Schumacher of Hingham, and Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell of Watertown. The feeling is 
general on Star Island that the young people 
ought to be given strong support this year 
in their effort to raise the endowment fund 
for which they are working. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Sunday services on July 30:— 
Lincoln Unitarian Church; service at 3.30 
in the afternoon; Rev. James De Normandie 
_ will preach. 
Milton First Parish Church; Rev. Edward 


: “SS of Chestnut Hill will preach at eleven 


clock. 
First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass.; 
vat hain o'clock; Rev. Eugene 


from: Boston for the week-end. These were 


wEhe Church of our Sectiaae! Brooke, 
N.Y.; .Rev. John Howard Lathrop will 
preach at eleven o'clock. 

Manchester, Mass.; service at eleven 
o’clock; Rev. W. Harris Crook will preach. 


The Unitarian Headquarters, 104 East 
2oth Street, New York City, will be main- 
tained this summer by the New York League 
of Unitarian Women, and be open every 
weekday, except Saturday, from ten until 


one o’clock. — 
Churches. 


Bar Harsor, Me.—The summer services 
this year have begun with every promise of a 
successful time. We are again fortunate in 
having a list of preachers whose ability and 
sincerity we are all so proud of as a de- 
nomination. During the month of July 
the following ministers will occupy the pul- 
pit: Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Prof. Henry Wilder 
Foote, Revs. John Haynes Holmes, Edward 
D. Johnson, H. H. Saunderson. During the 
winter months the Unity Circle has held 
regular meetings with an average attendance 
of eighteen. Several new members have 
joined the Circle, and there is every hope 
of a prosperous organization being developed. 


CINCINNATI, On10o.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Alson H. Robinson: Arrange- 
ments are well in hand for the conduct of an 
Institute for the Training of Teachers of 
Religion, to be held in Cincinnati beginning 
October 13. The leading feature of this 
Institute is a course of lectures to be given 
by Mrs. T. H. Marshall of Rochester, N.Y., 
and around these lectures as a foundation are 
to be grouped a series of conferences and 
demonstration exercises. In arranging this 
programme Mr. Robinson has enjoyed the 
active co-operation of Rev. Hugo Eisenlohr, 
minister of St. John’s Church, and his large 
corps of assistants. The Unitarian churches 
of Louisville, Indianapolis, Dayton, and the 
Independent Protestant Church of Columbus 
are arranging to send delegates to this 
Institute, which promises to mark a new 
era among the forces for religious education 
in the Ohio Valley. The object in holding 
the Institute at the week end is to afford 
those persons who are connected with the 
public schools an opportunity of which 
they could not otherwise take advantage. 
The Department of Religious Instruction of 
our Cincinnati church has greatly enlarged 


|its scope and activity during the past few 


months. Frequent meetings of the teachers 
and various committees have been held, 
which have resulted in very far-reaching 
interest and efficiency. The work of Mrs. 
J. B. Hall as superintendent of instruction 
has been of especial value in the task of 
thoroughly grading the school. The school 
is represented at the Meadville Institute 
by Mrs. Hall and two teachers, Miss Schiel 
and Miss Taylor; while there are to be five 
representatives at the Isles of Shoals Insti- 
tute. The printed programme of the Cin- 
cinnati Institute to be held in October is 
" pubiect to slight modification, but in the 
main will be carried out as it stands. The 
lectures, unless otherwise announced, will 


'be delivered by Mrs. Marshall. 


ee 

Lynn, Masd Bia ae Griebaieun™ e 
1| (Unitarian) Society: Union summer ser- 
vices, under the auspices of the First Univer- 
salist, Central Congregational, and Unitarian é : 
churches, Lynn, began auspiciously Sunday, 
July 2, in the Unitarian church, corner of At- oply ca 
lantic and Baltimore Streets, that city. Rev. 
Maxwell Savage, minister of the Unitarian Pca 
society, preached the initial sermon, his ; 
theme being “‘The Deeper National Pre- Ss ae y: 
paredness.” The services will continue in Reet: 
the same church during the summer, all +: et 
beginning at 10.30 A.M. Music will be fur- . " 
nished by the choirs of the co-operating 4 sing 
churches, and a cordial invitation is ex- - _ 
tended the public to attend. Following are ; 
the dates of subsequent meetings, with 
the assignments: July 23, Rev. Maxwell ‘ale 
Savage; July 30, Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, . 
D.D., Church of the Divine Paternity (Uni- ae 
versalist), New York; August 6, Rev. C. > one 
Thurston Chase, M.A., Central Congre- le 
gational Church, Lynn; August 13, Rev. ASH 
Maxwell Savage; August 20,.Rev. Lee S. Soe 
McCollester, D.D., dean of Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College; August 27, gs 
Rey. C. Thurston Chase, M.A.; September re 
3, Rev. Frederick W. Perkins, D.D., and poss 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, assisted by both 
choirs. The Central Church will resume its 
own service on the last-named date. 


ScITUATE, Mass.—The First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. William Ware Locke: 
Services each Sunday at eleven o’clock. 
Mr. Locke has been giving a series of stere- 
opticon lectures, on Sunday evenings, at : 
the Allan Memorial Library, during July. . 
On Sunday evening, July 30, a vesper re 
service followed by a parish supper will be 
held at the church. Members of the parish, 
and friends, are invited to attend. The 
Alliance held a very successful summer sale ; 
on July 12, at the Women’s Club House. a 


Personals.. mee 
. 


The many friends of Rev. William Lindsay ae 
will be glad to learn that he has reached his : Zz 
home in Sunderland, England, safely. He is 
greatly improved in health, and sends much 
gratitude and affection for the kindness shown 
him. 


Charles William Porter-Shirley is hereby 
commended to the ministers and churches 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for a proba- 
tionary period of six months, ending January 44 
15, 1917. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Committee for 
New England. 


Notice. 


To make the Tent Mission on Cape Cod 
as great a success as it deserves to be, we 
need a cornet soloist for the remainder of. 
the season. ‘To enable this to be realized, . 
the sum of one hundred dollars is necessary. ae: 
Although a radical departure from certain :@ 
Unitarian traditions, we feel that the work 
so far accomplished will justify our appeal. +.) 

GERTRUDE FULLER NICHOLS. 


MaArGAM FULLER MARQUARD. <f 

CAROLINE A. PIERCE. . ae 

Contributions may be sent to Caroline A. ‘= ce 
Pierce, Rye Beach, N.H. nA 


 s 
> 
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Pleasantrics. 
“Of course,” said Mrs. Twickembury,; 


“he didn’t derive much material benefit from 
his act, but think of the éclair that he won.” 


“My daughter,” said the father, “‘has 
always been accustomed to all the luxuries of 
wealth.” ‘‘Yees,” replied the count, bris- 
tling up. ‘‘Zat ees what I am.”’ 


“Had a most enjoyable time at the den- 
tist’s this afternoon.” ‘‘Eh! Enjoyable?” 
“Ves. When I went in, another dentist was 
filling my dentist’s teeth.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“This is a toy tea-set my little girl got for 


Christmas. She likes to serve make-believe 
tea and make-believe sandwiches. A harm- 
less fancy.” ‘‘Perfectly. I’ve -been to 


grown-up affairs where they did it.”—Lowts- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


“Have you anything to say why sentence 
should not be passed on you?” asked the 
judge. ‘‘Not a word. I made speeches the 
last three times I was convicted and they 
didn’t seem to do me ariy good,” replied the 
prisoner.—Detroit Free Press. 


A distinguished lawyer from the East 
chatting with Justice McFarland of the 
California Supreme Court, asked, in reference 
to a matter of legal procedure, ‘“‘ The Supreme 
Court is the highest tribunal in the State, 
is it not?” ‘“‘Yes,”’ assented the justice. 
“Tt is the court of ultimate conjecture.” 


“Was I rude this afternoon?”’ a little girl 
asked her mother. ‘‘I hope not, my dear,” 
said the mother. Little Girl: ‘‘Well, our 
teacher was examining us in poetry— 
‘Casabianea’—and she asked why did the 
boy stand on the burning deck, and I said 
because it was too hot for him to sit down; 
and she made me stand in the corner.’”— 
Stray Stories. 


The late Bishop Hare once told about a 
Philadelphia business man of sceptical ten- 
dencies, who said to him: ‘‘My dear Mr. 
Hare, I do not refuse to believe in the story 
of the ark. I can accept the ark’s enormous 
size, its odd shape and the vast number of 
animals it contained, but, when I am asked, 
my dear doctor, to believe that the children 
of Israel carried this unwieldy thing for 
forty years in the wilderness—well, there, 
I’m bound to say, my faith breaks down.” 


In a shop recently a well-known actress, 
who is noted for-her perennial youth, asked 
for a travelling bag of alligator skin. The 
shopkeeper, who had none of that particular 
sort, brought out instead some of smooth 
leather. ‘‘And you tell me this is alligator 
skin?’’ objected the actress. ‘‘Why, where 
_ are all its wrinkles.” “Ah, madam,” replied 

the wily dealer, who knew his customer, 
“wrinkles are out of vogue. ‘The correct 
alligator bag is made from the skin of an 
alligator that has been massaged.’’—Selected. 


Here is an old, old story. 
subtle charm, aroma, in it which it had when 
the summer editor heard it, ten years ago. 
A small boy, much petted, grew restless in 
his home, and stole forth one morning, to see 
the world. He trudged over two townships 
besides his own, and came back, weary and 
hungry, late in the day, feeling that he had 
beenlong away and travelledfar. Hisfamily, 
being busy, did not make the joyous stir 
over his return which he had expected. He 
was a little piqued at being so taken for 
granted. When the pet cat sauntered into the 
room, he glanced at his playmate with an 
air of indifference, and remarked, “I see 
you've got the same old cat.” 


It has the same | 
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Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


““Some of the views are taken fre 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID. 


For Sale by GEU. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. 


ELLIS CO., 
Boston, 


Mass 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OR ‘*‘THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
“THE CAROL,” “‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to, improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. ve 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to pee in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childheod and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whese testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 


‘so far as 1 know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 


From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— “ 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ...I am ioe 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Of Underground RefuseDisposal _ 
_ Keeps your garbage out of sight 

in the around, ovay from the cat, — 


Oh aa took Hands never x 

touch. . , Mires, 

Dre srrenenson| Underground Garbage 
wu tier “and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
: waste in house or GARAGE. 

Our Underground Earth 
4 Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. ; 

Look for our Trade Marks 

Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, — 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playground onthe Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Priacipals, 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. : 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H ' 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid 
Apply to F. C. Sourxworra, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
np peten oe bipsemphasi 
AA Mie application scientific scholarship; emphasizes 


the application of religious ideals to municipal and 

‘nt ax well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 
ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year bexins August 21, 


1016. Write for the Register and complete information to 
the President. -Eart Morse Witpvr, D.D., | 

Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. 

(Address during July, Jericho, Vermont.) 
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arts course. 


poise in household management. 
under trained teachers. 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., 


HE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS yi 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
a liberal, practical education. English, Modern Languages, Art, Music. Full household 
Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, swimming. Close enough to city to 
afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, theatres, ete. : ey 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of English schools, develops efficieney and \ 
Resident pupils in separate house conduct household ¥ 


MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Principals 


27th year. 


i 


